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The Christian Register 


The Need Is Great! 


American Unitarian Association directors endorse appeal for relieving 
the desperate situation in Marion, N.C. 


R. ROBERT C. DEXTER, who spent 
D two weeks in December observing 
conditions in the disturbed textile centers 
of the Southeast, sends THE REGISTER the 
following letter, together with the copy of 
an appeal which has gone out from the 
American Friends Service Committee. 
Both communications have been endorsed 
by the Board of Directors of the American 
Unitarian Association, which will print 
Dr. Dexter’s appeal and send it to the 
ministers in the fellowship. 

These communications are in connection 
with the situation at Marion, N.C., where 
Dr. Dexter found conditions different from 
those in the other textile centers which he 
visited. The need there is great and im- 
mediate, and he asks that material assist- 
ance be given, especially in behalf of the 
women and children. The letters follow: 


To the Editor of THE CHRISTIAN RUGISTER — 

As has already been announced in the 
columns of THE REGISTER, one thousand 
men, women, and children in Marion, N.C., 
are dependent for their food, clothing, and 
shelter on the efforts of the Friends Sery- 
ice Committee and will be for some weeks 
to come. 

The Friends Service Committee esti- 
mate that it will take at least three 
months for them to replace these workers 
in employment. The Friends are supply- 
ing all the overhead, including the full 
time of the Friends’ minister in charge, a 
social worker, and a nurse, and are also 
paying doctors’ bills and medicine. 

The Federal Council of Churches is col- 
lecting some funds, and clothing and 
money are coming in from other sources ; 
but Rey. Hugh Moore, whom I saw on my 
recent visit to Marion, tells me it is not 
nearly enough to meet the need. 

The immediate need is twofold; first of 
all, money for food—which is most pru- 
dently administered by the Friends Com- 
mittee; and second, for clothing, particu- 
larly men’s heavy underwear, shoes, 
trousers, and overcoats, and an unusual 
need—overalls. Children’s and women’s 
clothing has come in a fair quantity, but 
more will be welcome. 

This request has the authorization of 
the Board of Directors of the American 
Unitarian Association, based on the result 
of my visit to Marion. It is with no de- 
sire to take part in a labor controversy 
that it is made, but simply .as a reaction 
to a desperate human situation. 

Conditions in Marion itself are so acute 
that it is practically impossible to secure 
much aid from the locality, and I feel 
that we cannot stand by and see women 
and children suffer without assistance, es- 
pecially when this assistance is being 
given under such auspices as the Friends 
Service Committee. 

Clothing should be sent to Rev. Hugh 
Moore, Friends Service Committee, Marion, 
N.C., and money to the Friends Service 
Committee, 20 South 12th Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Rosert C. DEXTER. 


AMERICAN FRIHNDS SHRVICE COMMITTEE 
20 South 12th Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


i December 13, 1929. 
Dear Friend: 


It is a simple and tragic story. Follow- 
ing the riot on October 2, James Myers of 
the Department of Industrial Relations 
of the Federal Council of Churches spent 
two weeks in North Carolina, centering 
around Marion, the scene of the strike 
in the Marion Manufacturing Company 
and Clinchfield Textile Mills, trying to 
see what could be done in the way of 
reconciliation. The feeling was so tense, 
however, that for the present, at least, 
the only way to help seemed to be to 
meet the physical needs of the sufferers. 
He came to the American Friends Service 
Committee, which had had some experi- 
ence in this kind of work, particularly 
among the coal mines of West Virginia 
and in Western Pennsylvania, to see 
whether they would co-operate. After a 
good deal of deliberation, a very satisfac- 
tory arrangement was worked out. The 
Federal Council of Churches has under- 
taken the primary responsibility for secur- 
ing $12,000 for relief to carry on for a 
period of three months, beginning Decem- 
ber 1. The American Friends Service 
Committee agrees to administer relief and 
to meet the overhead cost. 

Dr. Frank Watson of Haverford Col- 
lege made a survey of the situation in 
Marion from the relief standpoint. Law- 
rence Lippincott, a business man from 
Philadelphia, spent three weeks organiz- 
ing the work, and at the present time a 
staff of four workers is carrying on: one 
head of the unit, two social workers, and 
a nurse. The Emergency Committee for 
Strikers’ Relief had been carrying on re- 
lief for a greater part of the summer. 
Now they have turned over their work to 
the American Friends Service Committee, 
which is in complete control. 

At present 150 families are being fed 
and clothed. This requires a total weekly 
budget of about $1,100. May we not de- 
pend upon you to very promptly give us 
aid for Marion in its hour of need? Checks 
may be sent either to the Federal Council 
of Churches, 105 East 22d Street, New 
York City, or to the American Friends 
Service Committee, 20 South 12th Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Very sincerely, 
CLARENCE FE. PIcKErv, 


Ewecutive Secretary, 
American Fricnds Service Committee. 


Faith is something very different from 
belief on authority or from a balancing of 
probabilities; it is trust in the rational, 
the beautiful, and the good as the ultimate 
reality and might in the universe, the 
eternal yea of our soul to the highest that 
has met us in the field of our experience. 


—W. Morgan. 


(2) 
“To Say That We Do Things—” 


CHARLES E. PARK 


“T can of mine own self do nothing.” 

—Joun v.30. 
- When we consider that these words were 
spoken by the man who did more remark- 
able things, who left upon our human life 
a deeper impression, and who by common 
consent exercised upon the facts and forces 
of this world a greater power than any 
other man that ever breathed, this little 
utterance becomes, to say the least, sur- 
prising. It is a complete disclaimer of 
any original ability. “I can of myself do 
nothing.” What could be more final, flat- 
footed, than such a statement? And in 
view of the facts, how are we to take it? 
Surely Christ himself was not ignorant of 
his own power, of the things he did. On 
the contrary, such a statement has no sig- 
nificance except as it comes from one who 
could do amazing things. It is not a dis- 
claimer of power, it is only a disclaimer of 
original power, and hence it is an explana- 
tion of the source of his power. 

Of himself, he was powerless. As a 
channel for some great reservoir of energy 
back of himself, he was supreme. As an 
originator of power, he was nothing. As 
a medium, an agent, an employer of some 
superhuman fund of power that was be- 
fore him and after him and all about him, 
he was everything. 

There is one mare’s nest that we con- 
stantly blunder into in all our thinking. 
We are blundering into it just now, in 
these days of scientfie discovery, more 
readily than ever. We confuse mere 
knowledge of the method with ability to 
perform. We argue that because we un- 
derstand the minute process by which cer- 
tain forces work to produce a desired re- 
sult, and because we can in some measure 
start or stop that process, therefore we 
have the ability to produce that desired 
result. 

For practical purposes, the mistake 
amounts to nothing. For the sake of clear 
and accurate thinking, the mistake is one 
that must be avoided. We do not beget 
the power; we only release the power, and 
guide its operation. The gardener does 
not raise the flowers: he only puts into 
juxtaposition certain chemical and _ biolo- 
gical forces which are far beyond his 
ability to produce. Those forces acting 
together bring the flowers into being. The 
cook does not make the bread. To save 
her life she could not do it. All she does 
is to bring together certain latent forces 
in the wheat, the yeast, and the milk, and 
subject them to the forces in the oven. 
The result is the loaf. 

I can of mine own self do nothing—that 
is true of us all, every moment of the day. 
We are surrounded by forces that were 
before us and shall be after us. We learn 
how to tap those forces, how to incite 
their operation, how to combine their pro- 
cesses. We are only engineers, manipu- 
lators. To say that we do things is as 
wrong as to say that the engineer pulls 
the train. Our efficiency lies where 
Christ's lay—in being willing to heed the 
divine laws and work with them and guide 
them toward a divine result. ’ 
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Humanism and Naturalism 


Professor of Philosophy, 


ROY WOOD SELLARS 


University of Michigan; 


author “The Next Step in Religion”, “Religion Coming of Age’’, etc. 


“Already, in America, the humanist movement threatens to displace the issue between 
modernism and fundamentalism”, says the author, who is recognized in the world 
of philosophy as the founder of the school known as critical realism 


N THIS TITLH, I have brought together 
two of the most powerful terms of 
human thought. It has often been held 
that there is an unappeasable conflict be- 
tween them, that in some measure, at 
least, they will always war with each 
other. I, myself, cannot accept this view 
that naturalism excludes humanism. 
Rather do I hold it as self-evident that 


-of both terms. 


I 


an adequate naturalism must include hu- 
manism by doing justice to it. It is to the 
development of this thesis that this article 
is devoted. 

Let us begin by a brief historical survey 
What has been meant at 
various times by naturalism? And what 
by humanism? Suppose we start with 
naturalism. 


NATURALISM, PAST AND PRESENT 


The first Greek philosophers were in 
essentials naturalists ; they were concerned 
with physis. The historian calls them 
physicists. Physis included everything. It 
is that which is and also that which 
comes into being. Our term nature is 
but the Latin translation of the idea. 
Natura is from the root, nasci, to be born. 
There is a sense here of growth and 
process. 

It is usual to speak of the early Greek 
thinkers as hylozoists. That means there 
was no hard and fast line drawn between 
the living and the lifeless, between the 
conscious and the unconscious. These dis- 
tinections and the problems which went 
with them had not appeared in any sharp 
and challenging fashion. It remained for 
reflection to bring them to the front. 

The dualism of Plato between the soul 
and the body and between the realm of 
matter and the realm of ideas was a re- 
jection of this early naturalism. It was, 
in effect, a denial that any fundamental 
unity could be maintained. Back of 
Plato’s dualism lay two mutually sup- 
porting motives: (1) an ascetic, religious 
belief in immortality, and (2) a logical 
distinction between appearance and reality. 


Under the control of these motives he 


earried the Socratic revolution into 
metaphysics. 

It would seem that Socrates had become 
aware. of the inadequacy of the old natu- 
ralism, as represented, for example, by 
Anaxagoras, to do justice to humanism. 
At least, this is Plato’s account. He was 
convinced that the handling of mind and 


purpose was entirely unsatisfactory. “As 


_I proceeded”, said Socrates, “I found my 


philosopher altogether forsaking mind or 
any other principle of order, but having 
recourse to air, and ether, and water, and 


other eccentricities; I might compare him 
to a person who began by maintaining 
generally that mind is the cause of the 
actions of Socrates, but who, when he en- 
deavored to explain the causes of my 
several actions in detail, went on to show 
that I sit here because my body is made 
of bones and muscle... . But to say that I 
do as I do because of them and that this is 
the way the mind acts, and not from the 
choice of the best, is a very careless and 
idle mode of speaking.” I have frequently 
quoted this passage from the “Phzedo’’ be- 
cause it illustrates so well fhe clash be- 
tween reductive, mechanical naturalism 
and a naturalism able to handle mind and 
purpose and thus include humanism. It 
is the claim of the new naturalism to do 
just this. 

The Platonic development crystallized 
itself around two main doctrines: Platonic 
ideas, or universals, and final causation. 
These principles have ever since consti- 
tuted the heart of the opposition to natu- 
ralism. The philosophical idealist of the 
present who attacks modern naturalism 
usually does so under the slogan of “Back 
to Plato”. He does not realize that, bit 
by bit, naturalism has learned its Jesson 
and has worked out a nominalistic—or 
shall we say a conceptualistic?—theory of 
ideas and an interpretation of purposive 
action which enables it to find a natural 
locus for values and to heal the breach 
between efficient and final causation. It 
is this necessary task, without the achieve- 
ment of which the gap between natural- 
ism and humanism would remain, that 
the new naturalism with its idea of emer- 
gence and creative synthesis has set itself. 

Ancient civilization lost its grip on 
realities and was swept along the stream 
of Oriental mysticism. The facts and 


causes of this decline have been fairly 
well explored by historical research. 
Only a few were educated; for ancient 
civilization was essentially aristocratic, 
not to say oligarchic. The Roman Empire 
was not favorable to creative culture and, 
as time passed, the forces of decline won 
over the forces of advance. But the de- 
cline was by no means rapid. 

It is a notorious fact that experimental 
and technological science never got a suffi- 
cient start in the ancient world to pro- 


duce a sense of control of nature. And 
with social and individual pessimism 
came the growth of supernaturalism. 


Protests there were, but they were in- 
effective. Slowly the era of faith sup- 
planted the era of reason. Platonism 
passed into Neo-Platonism and Christian 
theology. Intuition, feeling, and authority 
fused into an attitude of mind unfavorable 
to critical reflection. Naturalism and 
science retreated into the -background. 
Did this disprove their validity? By no 
means. To err is human. Popular apolo- 
getics in this matter is quite mistaken. 
With no real knowledge of the forces 
leading to a decline in ancient life, with 
also no critical knowledge of what Chris- 
tianity actually was, these apologists seem 
to think that the acceptance of Chris- 
tianity was a sign of its truth. Rather 
was it a sign of the social situation. It 
meant that popular religious beliefs were 
not confronted with scientific ideas hav- 
ing a powerful entrenchment in practice 
and technology—as they have _ to-day. 
But this I will say, while bearing in mind 
certain qualifications, that Christianity 
was the best of the supernaturalistic reli- 
gions competing with one another at the 
time. The scientific view of the world 
was not as yet an alternative. It was 
not on the horizon as an_ effective 
possibility. 

Let us jump the Dark and the Middle 
Ages. I have great respect for the intel- 
lectual abilities of the Schoolmen, but, 
with all their refinements, they were tun- 
able to make a fresh start. Some of them, 
it is true, saw the possibilities in nominal- 
ism, but they could not add to this an 
adequate philosophy of nature. Hence 
dualism still reigned. Philosophy needed 
the backing and stimulus of science. 
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With the Renaissance a new spirit 
began to manifest itself. The asceticism 
which went with Christian dualism was 
challenged and, in a more friendly social 
medium, the individual felt himself more 
at home in the world. The earlier Pro- 
vencal rebirth had displayed something 
of this joy in life. Its courts of love, its 
songs, its touches of paganism were signs 
of a new spirit. Man was becoming in- 
terested in man, was looking around upon 
things with eyes that noted flesh as well 
as spirit. With the Great Renaissance 
which spread from Italy northward until 
it reached Tudor Wngland, humanism 
again confronted naturalism. The decline 
of ghostly otherworldliness, the growth of 
a frank interest in human life in all its 
phases and activities, the increased con- 
fidence in human reason, all these altera- 
tions in human perspective which inevit- 
ably accompany humanism, brought with 
them a more friendly feeling with respect 
to the physical world. Could naturalism 
make its peace with humanism now? The 
chances had increased with the broader 
foundation both now possessed. 

It is important to note that philosophy 
in this new era began once more to favor 
a naturalistic approach. Giordano Bruno, 
intoxicated by the vision of an infinite 
number of worlds opened up for him by 
the astronomy of Copernicus and Kepler, 
advocated a pantheistic naturalism. Like 
many another prophet, be fell a victim 
to the forces his teaching antagonized. 
Less spectacular, and yet significant of 
the new perspective, were the ideas of 
Pomponazzi and Vico. Pomponazzi, tak- 
ing his clue from the more radical inter- 
pretations of Aristotle, denied personal 
immortality. The soul is but the form 
of the body and perishes with it. Vico 
was the forerunner of a naturalistic phi- 
losophy of human history, in certain re- 
gards anticipating Montesquieu. 


Call Nature God? 


But Italy fell a prey to its political dis- 
order and to the. invasions of the nation- 
states of the North. Perhaps the Renais- 
sance loosened the social bonds too rapidly. 
At least, it is usually so stated. Indi- 
vidualism, it is said, ran wild and pro- 
duced disorder. At any rate, Italy fell 
under foreign domination and its fine 
promise faded. And so we turn North to 
the seventeenth century with its phi- 
losophy created in touch with science. In 
Thomas Hobbes and again in Spinoza 
naturalism appeared. Of these’ two, 
Spinoza has, perhaps, had the greater in- 
fluence. I am not certain that it is justi- 
fied, much as I admire him. Hobbes 
sketched a materialism based on the pri- 
macy of motion. He was, if you will, a 
sort of precursor of extreme behaviorism. 
Spinoza, on the other hand, must be called 
a pantheistic naturalist. Jewish mystic- 
ism played its part here as did Christian 
mysticism in the speculations of Bruno. 

The new naturalism cannot disregard 
Spinoza, for this obscure and persecuted 
Jew still moves the thought of the world. 
Three of the distinguished older thinkers 
of the present, S. Alexander, Lloyd Mor- 
gan, and Whitehead, show the influence 
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of Spinoza. It is imperative to follow 
him, and identify God with the world con- 
sidered under the aspect of eternity? 
Shall we call nature God and, as an 
eternal substance, hold Him to be the 
source of all being and also the totality 
of all effects? Or is this but a religious 
baptizing of naturalism? Does a human- 
istic reinterpretation of the texture and 
objectives of religion undercut the im- 
pulses upon which pantheism rests? 
But Spinoza’s monism of substance, 
with its attempt to regard mind aad 
matter as parallel attributes of an under- 
lying reality, did not capture the alle- 
giance of science which, instead, let the 
mind shift for itself and devoted its 
energies to the development of a purely 
mechanistic scheme for the physical world. 


The Task To-day 


We have seen that science is seemingly 
being forced to qualify this scheme along 
two lines. First, it must take the prob- 
lem of the reach and nature of scientific 
knowing more seriously. Because it did 
not do this in the past, science has 
wavered between phenomenalism and 
naive materialism. On this point, critical 
realism offers a friendly hand to the 
scientist. It grants the ontological reach 
of scientific knowledge, but shows that it 
is essentially metrical knowledge of the 
structure and behavior of things. Second, 
it must take the category of organization 
more seriously and qualify its mechanism 
to permit of the facts which life, mind, 
and social institutions clearly affirm. 
Here we have the suggestions of emer- 
gence. How can the principles of mechan- 
ism make their peace with mind and pur- 
pose and, lower down, with that self- 
perpetuating type of organization which 
we find in living things? The task of 
scientific naturalism to-day is of this sort. 

But before science began to see the light 
and qualify the principles with which it 
began in the seventeenth century, natu- 
ralism had again secured a bad name. Jt 
had become essentially equivalgnt to naive 
materialism. Let us remember that nature 
is the physical world. As organisms, we 
are in a very evident sense parts of the 
same physical world as rocks and trees. 
We form part of the biosphere, the com- 
plex of living things which cover the face 
of the earth and move in the depths of 
the waters. The grim reality of this fact, 
religion has always recognized so far as 
the body is concerned. Dust to dust and 
ashes to ashes are the words of the burial 
service. 

When the theory of organic evolution 
was first advanced, it was deeply tinged 
with the categories and assumptions of 
classic physics. An organism was regarded 
as essentially an aggregate of material 
parties intrinsically passive and subject 
to the play of external forces in an almost 
puppet-like fashion. What we may call 
the merely transmissive theory of causa- 
tion ruled. There was to be no differen- 
tial response, no creative reaction, no 
initiative. 

The result was that, even in this field, 
reductive methods were the order of the 
day. The organism was nothing but an 
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aggregate, and curiously enough, scien- 
tists, turned philosophers, shocked the hu- 
manistic sense of thinkers by applying 
purely biological concepts to morality and 
vesthetics. To every phase of life the 
principle of struggle for existence was to 
be applied. Seemingly, it was not at first 
realized that moral standards are social 
growths of a very complex sort. There 
was a retrogression in moral theory for a 
time, due to the tendency to set up nature 
at the purely biological level as a court 
of appeal. The basic mistake here was to 
treat moral development as a sort of hered- 
itary affair dependent upon natural selec- 
tion. But ethicists soon pointed out that, 
while human tendencies and capacities 
in the rough were undoubtedly products 
of evolution, the rise of particular senti- 
ments and moral valuations was undoubt- 
edly an affair of history and of social 
and personal experience. Hereditary 
changes were too slow to account for 
them. 

What happened in ethics likewise oc- 
curred in esthetics. There was a search 
for a purely biological foundation for our 
human sense of beauty. In itself, this 
was not harmful. The vicious element 
in it was the neglect of the actual, human 
wsthetic experience itself. The scientific 
bias was still in favor of passivity of the 
lower levels of feeling. The attempt al- 
Ways was in the direction of reduction. 
Thus I find that it has become customary 
to speak of a naturalistic theory of beauty 
as one which stresses pleasure as a sort 
of passive effect of external things upon 
the spectator. 
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Time's Healing Effect 


The motivation of the reductive natu- 
ralism of the nineteenth century is eyvi- 
dent. Scientists were unquestioning ad- 
herents of extreme mechanism for all of 
nature and they were at the same time 
anxious to lessen the gap between human 
traits and activities and those of other 
parts of nature. There ensued a tempta- 
tion to belittle the novel and the human 
in order that it might be more easily 
handled. Reductive naturalism was a doc- 
trinaire naturalism. 

What made matters worse, philosophi- 
cally speaking, was the fact that the 
champions of humanism were also cham- 
pions, in a more or less overt way, of 
supernaturalism. The romanticism of the 
nineteenth century had worked to this 
result. Extremes confronted one another. 
The romantic idealist scolded the scien- 
tific naturalist, and the scientific natu- 
ralist returned this scolding in kind. It 
was not a pleasing situation. 

But time has had its healing effect. 
The growth of psychology and of the hu- 
man or, as the Germans call them, the 
spiritual, sciences led to a better per- 
spective in biology. History came to its 
own in these matters. There arose a 
greater willingness to be empirical as 
regards the texture of human life. All 
this pointed to a lessening of the an- 
tagonism between humanism and natural- 
ism. It is such a new era that we are 
entering. The new naturalism is with us, 
an emergent, evolutionary naturalism. 


a 
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- When I began to write—and it is not 
so long ago—naturalism was a term of 
opprobrium in philosophy. Already a 
great change has come about. Phi- 
losophers are no longer hesitating to call 
themselves naturalists. And they have in 
mind the frank rejection of supernatural- 
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ism in all its forms and the substitution 
of emergence notions in place of the homo- 
geneous, atomistic materialism of the 
past. The new naturalism is qualitative 
and distributive. Its temper is empirical 
and inductive. Man is clearly a part of 
nature—upon this point all forms of natu- 
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ralism agree—but what kind of part it is 
for philosophy and science to determine. 
Tt is realized everywhere that naturalism 
is too good a term to be damned by the 
controversial animus and misunderstand- 
ings of the past. 


(To be concluded) 


A Conference on the Ultimate Question 


Unwersalist and Unitarian ministers hear vital discussion of humanism, with 
three appointed speakers, in joint meeting 


HE Monday Club, composed of Unita- 
rian ministers residing near Boston, re- 
cently invited the Boston Universalist min- 
isters to hold a joint meeting for the 
discussion of “Humanism”, and the two 
organizations met at 25 Beacon Street, 
January 13. 
Rev. R. H. Cheever presided. Dr. Ralph 


_E. Bailey of the First Parish in Cam- 


Ss 


bridge, Rev. George HE. Huntley, D.D., 
former president of the General Sunday 
School Association of the Universalist 
Chureh, and Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach, 
D.D., Editor of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 
were the principal speakers. 
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Following the main address the chair- 
man called upon Prof. Daniel Evans of 
Cambridge, Rev. Dwight Bradley, the new 
minister of the First Church of Newton, 
Congregational, and Prof. Henry F. War- 
ing of Chicago. Others taking part in the 
discussion were Rey. W. W. Rose of Lynn, 
Rey. Abraham Mitrie Rihbany, D.D., of 
Brookline, Rey. 8S. C. Beane of Andover, 
and Rey. Robert P. Doremus of Gloucester. 

Dr. Bailey spoke in part as follows: 

“In all of the moods and endeavors of 
deeper reflection, the most important ques- 
tion we ever ask is, ‘What is man’s place 
in the cosmos?’ This is the most import- 
ant question because it includes all the 
ethers. It forms the standard by which 
we judge the others. To this question, 
asked in all ages, the reflective powers of 
man have brought diverse answers. These 
answers fill the realm of human thought 
with varying philosophies. All of these 
philosophies are divided into a number 
of types. 

“One of these types that is distinct is 
theology. The distinctiveness of theology 
as one of the answers to our question is 
that it predicates and involves Deity. 
Theology as a term covers infinite variety, 
but always, when it is used with accuracy 
or any degree of strictness, it means a 
type of belief that predicates Deity and 
has something to say of man’s relation 
to Deity. As humanists are reflective, 
thoughtful men, they deal with this major 
question. They essay to give answers. 
These answers, as all know, represent a 
wide variety. They present to philosophy 
world views that are most interesting and 
challenging. One theory a humanist can- 
not have. It is called a theology. As soon 


JOHN VAN SCHAICK, JR., 


Editor The Christian Leader 


Dr. Van Schaick has done a char- 
acteristic kindness in writing this re- 
port, which is published this week also 
in his paper. In THE REGISTER, sev- 
eral abridgments have been made for 
want of space. 


as one adopts a theology he ceases to be 
a humanist. The humanist cannot believe 
in Deity. 

“The humanist does not believe in a 
cosmic individual or a cosmic mind. So 
to speak of the theology of humanism is 
to speak of what, from my point of view, 
is not and cannot be. One might as well 
speak of the Unitarian theory of the 
Trinity or the Universalist dogma of ever- 
iasting hell. You cease to be a Unitarian 
if you believe in the Trinity. You cease 
to be a Universalist if you believe in the 
dogma of everlasting hell. You cease to 
be a humanist if you formulate or have a 
theology. That is my point of view. I 
have a strong feeling that humanism is 
vastly poorer by being prevented from 
having a theology. A Christian theology 
brings us ideas that are gracious, benign, 
inspiring. Theology shows man to be a 
child of the Eternal Spirit. It teaches us 
that the universe has a soul, that man 
may have fellowship with that soul, that 
the soul of the universe will not leave man 
in the dust, but will give him a real vic- 
tory for human life and human love. And 
all these thoughts are not more benign 
than they are true.” 


“= 


Dr. George E. Huntley, chosen to repre- 
sent the Universalists, spoke in part as 
follows: 

“T cannot claim to represent Universal- 
ists as a whole. I have learned that we 
are many men of many minds; but I be- 
lieve that I speak for a vast majority. 
We are humanists because, first, we have 
read Petrarch, Erasmus, the prince of 
humanists, and William Ellery Channing, 
a man whose every paragraph makes evi- 
dent his intense enthusiasm for man. Es- 
pecially we have read the story of a 
Galilean of whom it was said that ‘he 
needed not that any should testify of man; 
for he knew what was in man’. Let us 
think of the sayings of modern humanists, 
from Dr. Dietrich and Dr. Holmes to Dr. 
Potter. With all that they say that is 
positive we agree. 


“The bumanist says: ‘We want a reli- 
gion that is free from superstition, that is 
intellectually respectable, in harmony with 
modern science.’ This is our specialty. 
This is what we want. We will not will- 
ingly admit superstitions into our creeds. 
Our ministers read five books on science 
to one on theology. If this is humanism, 
we are humanists. 

“Go again to the humanist. He says: 
‘We demand a religion that has an ade- 
quate social program.’ Here we Univer- 
salists not only clap our hands, but we 
stamp our feet. Not only mansions in the 
skies are we after, but decent habitations 
for men here. When we look at conditions 
here on earth, we have to admit that 
churches often have been unwise in deal- 
ing with them. As long as six millions of 


men are tramping the streets vainly 
searching for work, there is need of a 


better social program. 
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“The humanist tells us that we should 
have a religion that acknowledges the 
dignity of man and that asserts the in- 
finite possibilities in man. Here our 
Methodist blood comes out and we shout 
‘Amen’. 

“A million years separate the beginnings 
of science from Lodge and Millikan, the 
beginnings of philosophy from James, the 
beginnings of altruism from Edward Hy- 
erett Hale and Clara Barton. Universal- 
ists are optimists by nature and profes- 
sion. We expect that the next hundred 
years will bring marvelous things. Be- 
cause of faith in the possibilities in man, 
we are humanists. 

“But we are humanists because we are 
extreme theists. We conceive at the heart 
of things a mind competent and sufficient. 
We believe in a beneficent and competent 
Deity, a consistent world purpose, an ade- 
quate moral law, a successful universe. 

“We are positive humanists with faith 
in God. This kind of humanism works. 
It stands the pragmatic test. The other 
kind does not. I do not see how there can 
be any joy in negative humanism.” 

Dr. Dieffenbach, in his summing 
restated his fundamentals. He said: 

“Some of you may think that I come 
here to advocate humanism. I have a 
more important thing to do. I am inter- 
ested in the task of having religion alive 
instead of dead or half-dead, as it is 
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to-day. I want our ministers and people 
to think. I am less concerned about what 
they think than that they think. 1 want 
a free ministry. I want it delivered from 
intellectual sloth. 

“To make sentimental clever utterances 
is a waste of time. We must get some- 
thing in the line of thought to mediate to 
the soul of our people. If theism will not 
mediate religion, I do not want theism. If 
humanism will mediate religion, I do want 
humanism. What will give us satisfactory 
religion? In my place as editor of a free 
paper, I come into contact with sentiment 
everywhere. I know that there are great 
numbers who are done with the theism we 
enunciate in our liberal churches. What 
are we going to do about it? You may say 
that there is an Absolute in religion. Very 
well. Bring in your theism. Don’t do as 
Harry Hmerson Fosdick has done. He has 
come up to the problem and admits that 
much of the theism we have is dead, but 
he does nothing about it. The time is past 
for making statements. We want cogent 
arguments. I am insisting that any way 
we believe is capable of defense. The 
theist is to defend his theism not because 
of the encroachments of humanism but to 
mediate high religion. Ninety-eight per 
cent. of all I read or hear on this subject 
is mere assertion. ‘Two per cent. is argu- 
ment. We are not going to be saved by 
sentiment or assertions. 

“The late Edwin E. Slosson said that 
whenever we had a scientific revolution it 
meant only that a scientist had changed 
his mind. So when we have a theological 
revolution, it means thatja theologian has 
changed his mind. To change our minds 
js our business when we get more light. 

“The theist clings too much to the word 
‘theism’. The real constructive thought 
to-day is coming from the humanist side. 
The truth that has a dynamic in it, the 
truth that is backed by veal argument, 
proceeds from that side. I welcome to-day 
the beginning of argument for the 
theistic side. 

“T know of no humanist who is a denier 
of reality. The humanist believes in no 
power that interferes with man’s thought 
or action. 

“The humanist does not deny that there 
is a power, but he believes that the power 
is what man has thought out through un- 
numbered ages. The universe gives no 
hint outside of man of having qualities 
that are distinctly human. The universe 
seems utterly indifferent to the qualities 
that reveal man at his highest. On the 
affirmative side the humanist says that 
nothing is more silly than to call hu- 
manism ‘the worship of humanity’. The 
humanist insists that he will deal with 
nothing less than infinitude of spirit. 
He says that a religion of humanity is a 
contemptible, paltry thing. He does not 
deny to the theist a right to his theism. 
A man may be a humanist and not negate 
theistic possibilities. All religions that the 
world has ever had have been nothing but 
the concept that the human mind has pro- 
jected and glorified and embodied in a 
catholic religion. 

“He finds in what the race has wrought 
that which gives him a mystical insight. 
I find not a single quality lacking in hu- 
manism or the humanistic system that I 
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find in theism or the theistic system. His 
emphasis is different. His object is the 
same. I believe that the humanist is the 
fulfilment of the Puritan principle which 
says, not that there is dissimilitude be- 
tween man and God, but perfect unity be- 
tween the power that inspires the universe 
and man himself. The humanist is com- 


ing to a_ theological position infinitely 
richer than any theism now presents. He 
has control of spiritual elements, the 


source of which in a Deity he will not 
deny, but for the use of which he holds 
himself responsible.” 

In the discussion that followed, Prof. 
Daniel Evans said: “I have been much 
interested. It seems to me that Dr. Dief- 
fenbach has passed over to the new critical 
theistic position. The humanists have ree- 
ognized qualities in danger of being for- 
gotten. The theists here might well try to 
put themselves into the minds of the hu- 
manists and ask themselves why human- 
ists are so dissatisfied with current think- 
ing that they want to short-circuit the 
universe. The humanists might well do 
the same, and not think because the theism 
of despotism passes there is no other kind 
of theism. The real need at the present 
time is more downright thought on ulti- 
mate issues.” 


-- 


Rey. Dwight Bradley said that he had 
agreed with Dr. Dieffenbach rather fully. 
“Among other things essential to our 
thought is a redefinition of our terms”, 
he said. ‘The fact of the matter is that 
when men say religion they may mean 
anything, from mysticism to joining a 
Rotary Club. The scope of meaning given 
to words like ‘God’, ‘prayer’, ‘religion’, is 
so great that issue is joined over words 
and fundamental issues are overlooked.” 

The contribution of Prof. Henry F. War- 
ing to the discussion was emphasis on the 
idea of conference. “I like the word ‘con- 
ference’”’, he said. “The way we are going 
to win out is the way of conference. Dr. 
Wieman and I wrangled. 
theist, I the humanist. We conferred. 
Then we agreed. A fundamental question 
is ‘Does the one to whom the theist prays 
know and consciously respond?’ If I had 
money, I should send Dewey’s ‘Quest for 
Certainty’ to every Unitarian and Univer- 
salist minister.” 


The Prayer That Jesus Gave 


As interpreted by a member of the First Uni- 
tarian Church in Louisville, Ky. 


Father of our souls who are of the spirit, 

Hallowed be Thy name. 

Thy kingdom of the spirit come. 

The message of love and good will be done 
on earth, 

As it is done by those that dwell with 
Thee in spirit. 

Give us this day of Thy spiritual strength. 

May we be forgiven by those we wrong, 

As we forgive those that do wrong to us. 

Lead us, through our conscience, 

When we are tempted to sin, and deliver 
us from evil thoughts. 

For Thine is the kingdom of the spirit, 

The power of love, and the glory of the 
truth unto eternity. 


He was the 
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Valleys of Vision 


We must learn to look down, as well 
as up—down into suffering and bewildered 
hearts of men, as well as up into silent 
and remote clouds above the world. At 
close range we must learn to watch what 
sorrow, peril, and defeat can give to 
human hearts; and when our own feet 
shall tread the wine press of the valley, 
we must learn to apprehend the work of 
God among the souls He shapes, and 
breaks, if haply He may teach. Vision is 
of the valleys, not the mountain-tops; 
that royal gift shall come to sanctify our 
sorrows, not our dreams. 

The swirling streams of pain, the be- 
wildering fogs, the stifling smoke from 
ashes of lost hope and dead desires, the 
lonely stumbling in the gathering gloom— 
each valley of vision has a wine press all 
its own. Yet in our hearts we earry the 
command ‘Keep going forward!” 

It shall be borne in hard against our 
souls that valleys of vision and of sorrow 
are the same! Sorrow, too, is of the 
valleys, not the mountain-tops. None 
understands what he has never known, 
nor feels what he has never suffered. 
Pressure is the keynote of our growth, 
and the Great Teacher presses hard. The 
valleys of sorrow break the heart, but it 
must break if it would find the Lord. 
Fear has no message for the human heart, 
Save never to fear again! The valleys of 
sorrow and of vision are the same. Let us 
keep going forward! 

That stretch of easy grade, kissed by 
the breeze and gay with laughing flowers— 
envy not the idle hearts that wander 
there, picking blossoms which wither in 
their grasp, dreaming their days are 
happy! They are content, and so they 
fill their thoughts with notions of their 
own success. Contentment and success 
are not the same! And flowery beds of 
ease are nothing more than beds! 

No fogs bewilder them, nor smoke from 
ashes of lost hope and dead desires blind 
their eyes, for in absorbed self-satisfac- 
tion they refuse to open them. No yalleys 
of vision lie before their feet as, wander- 
ing from the sorrow in the world, they 
refuse to tread the wine press of the 
valleys and will not learn to apprehend 
how, in the hands of God, peril, defeat, 
and sorrow shape the souls of men. In 
the desert of perpetual sleep, they lay 
them down content, to dream away their 
birthright and their privilege. They are 
the ones who really fail. Better a pilgrim 
than a wanderer! 

He whose reluctant feet avoid the wine 
press of the Valley, whose hope is never 
rapt enough to miss fulfillment, and who 
has never, as his own high priest, burned 
any offering of his own desires—he slowly 
dies to the deep reality of things unseen. 
In the deep reality of things unseen, we 
touch the hand of God. 

The valley of vision makes a worthier 
grave than does the desert of perpetual 
sleep. Let us keep going forward! 
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Says President Stratton of M. I. T. 


“Religious Leaders, Like Scientists, Desire to 
Distinguish Between the True and the False” 


‘EOPLE are interesting. In fact, what 

is more interesting than a man or 
woman who has the “It” complex. I have 
found distinctive personalities in the back- 
woods of Maine and in Massachusetts fish- 
ing villages. I have also found them in 
positions of influence. But the difference 
is chiefly one of opportunity: perhaps a 
little difference in the’ convolution of the 
brain. 

RS) 

Dr. Samuel W. Stratton, president of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
is one of those interesting personalities. 
One of the pleasures of interviewing is not 
only to catch the play of fancy and rea- 
son as the person being interviewed is 
talking, but also to observe emotions. 
Words are more or less smoke screens, 
anyway. Dr. Stratton, like some others in 
positions of influence, has been annoyed 
and misquoted by inquisitive, overzealous 
journalists. When a leader of affairs con- 
sents to talk for publication, the least one 
can do is to state his position with ac- 
curacy. To be misquoted is particularly 
irritating to men of technical training, be- 
cause they have learned to place high 
value on facts as they are. Reporters who 
have made them say what they did not 
say have taught them to be wary of 
publicity men. As Dr. Stratton explained, 
one does not need to falsify. Accurate 
statement always carries more force and 
conviction. 

I assured Dr. Stratton, when I called 
on him at his office at the Institute of 
Technology in Cambridge, Mass., that our 
first intention was to encourage accuracy ; 
and that, with this idea in mind, we were 
not willing to publish an interview until the 
manuscript had first been read by the 
person talked with. As soon as he realized 
this, Dr. Stratton talked freely of ques- 
tions about which men to-day are doing 
much thinking. The hour was a profitable 
one for me, and should prove equally so 
for readers. 

For a number of years, President Strat- 
ton taught mathematics, engineering, and 
physics in various colleges and universi- 
ties. He has membership in several en- 
gineering and scientific societies. He went 
to the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology as its president in 1923, and at an 
age when many men are thinking of re- 
tiring. The development and influence of 
the institution proves his vigorous admin- 
istration. , 

He had just finished reading Professor 
A. S. Eddington’s book, “The Nature of 
the Physical World’, a book which has 
proved to be significant in its effect on 
man and his place in the universe. He 
said that he did not wish to offer a critical 
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estimate of the work; before he would 
attempt to do that, he would need to read 
the yolume again, and perhaps a third 
time. He did, however, make observations. 

“Professor Hddington emphasizes the 
fact”, he said, ‘‘that knowledge comes only 
through the senses. He does not admit 
any information is the result of intuition. 
What is intuition, anyway? I do not 
know. Physical knowledge does not and 
cannot admit it. No doubt intuition has 
its place with such thinkers as the Hindu 
mystics, but not in technical education. 
Kiddington speaks of frames of space. I 
presume he means conditions of space— 
cubes or chunks of space. After all, the 
question is one of divisions of knowledge. 
What you see may be accurate. What I 
see may be something entirely different 
and still be accurate. It is only that, in- 
fluenced by different training and different 
surroundings, we observe conditions 
through different eyes. I suspect no one 
has yet seen the entire structure. All of 
us are limited so far as knowledge of the 
ultimate nature of man and the universe 
is concerned. We are acquiring more and 
more information every day. The time 
may come when we shall diseover the con- 
stitution of matter. Perception through 
the senses will help. The microscope and 
telescope will help. Mathematical analysis 
will help. . We must admit a difference 
between what the senses can perceive and 
what they cannot perceive—that is impor- 
tant. One is the human and physical. 
The other—well, science does not know. 
It respects the efforts of religious men and 
hopes they may reveal it. 
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“Now Eddington brings all this out, it 
seems to me, in clear, logical, convincing 
fashion. He is a great mathematician 
and investigator. He is in a position to 
interpret Hinstein—no one more so. But 
I do not regard his book as such an in- 
terpretation. Professor Eddington points 
out that proof is not measurable. Here are 
two tables, he says. This solid table of 
wood, at which I am working, is a table 
one can touch and weigh. But. that is 
not the real table. The real table is com- 
posed of charging electrons, and space, 
mostly space. But we shall never see it, 
touch it, or weigh it. But because we 
cannot measure Eddington’s hypothetical 
table with the yardstick does not prove 
its nonexistence. We must take his word 
that it exists, believing him to be an 
honest investigator. But we may contra- 
dict his position, and he will admit the 
contradiction ; only he will ask for proof 
as convincing as the proof he offers. That 
is the position of every reputable tech- 
nician and scientist that I know. 


“T have found that the more a man of 
science knows, the less he declares that 
he knows. He has discovered such vast 
stores of unexplored knowledge that it 
makes him humble. That is why men 
engaged in scientific research make state- 
ments with reluctance. They are not will- 
ing to generalize. No doubt generalization 
has its place. Let me give you an illustra- 
tion of the difference. One of the most 
persuasive preachers I ever knew was old 
Dr. Henson, a Baptist clergyman of note. 
I heard a sermon of his in Chicago once 
and have never forgotten it. He was at 
the old business of drawing comparisons 
between science and religion, and I ex- 
pected a vigorous attack. On the con- 
trary, he gave one of the best illustrations 
I ever heard of the different ways religion 
and science go at their problems. He 
said, ‘When a plague sweeps over a city, 
religion says the Death Angel has passed 
that way. Science declares that it was 
a bacillus from a cesspool.’ 
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“In the Institute here we are trying, as 
part of our work, to isolate and control 
the bacillus. We do not deny the part 
the Death Angel may play; only our busi- 
ness is to demand the proof. But that 
was merely said in passing. We have two 
departments in this institution. The ob- 
ject of the men in the chemical and phys- 
ical laboratories is to get facts, determine 
scientific laws. The object of the men in 
the engineering department is to apply 
those facts and make them useful to the 
community. But you should talk with 
the investigators and the engineers who 
are directly engaged in the work if you 
wish to understand exactly what technical 
education is trying to do.. In brief, we 
aim always to discover demonstrable facts, 
with the end in mind of building better 
and adding to general comfort and 
prosperity. 

“And speaking of prosperity—I am not 
an economist, and do not speak with the 
authority of one—it seems to me that the 
recent overturn in the stock exchange re- 
veals one of two things. Between the 
medical man in the community and the 
banker there is a similarity. The medical 
man is trying to promote a balance of 
physical health; the banker, of financial 
health. The banker is entirely in favor 
of proper buying and selling, but he warns 
against unwise speculation. Young men 
ought to have instilled in their minds, so 
they will always remember it, that the 
first principle of sound finance is to know 
where and how to invest their surplus 
earnings. The rule is simple, almost too 
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Democracy’s Best Fruits 


VERY THOUGHTFUL READER will regard 
Edward Bok as an illustrious child of the social 
democracy which we call America. It is well, be- 
cause some people who think they are wise smile at 
the American doctrine that all men are free and 
equal. A certain sophistication seems to have come 
over them, but as a simple fact their views are as 
superficial as they are wrong. 

What the great authors meant and what any sane 
person means to-day about freedom and equality is 
this: Equality in circumstance and freedom in op- 
portunity. There was never any nonsense about a 
common level of ability. When the French set the 
idea of equality side by side with liberty and fra- 
ternity, they did not mean, R. H. Tawney says, that 
all men are equally virtuous and equally intelli- 
gent, any more than that they are equally tall or 
equally fat, but that their country should no longer 
be torn to pieces by obsolete property rights and 
juristic distinctions. 

We speak of inequalities with no least disparage- 
ment; we encourage the recognition of exceptional, 
superior talents. Our ideal is to “remove the ex- 
ternal obstacles which would prevent people of un- 
usual powers from attaining their full development 
in all sections of society”. Edward Bok was able 
to do much for himself. It is this good custom 
which appeals to every lover of his kind, especially 
the less favored who show promise. How many 
boys and girls of obscure homes have been taken up 
and over the obstacles by understanding generosity, 
to become leaders in high callings! How many 
others, let us also confess, have never come up be- 
cause they were set in places where there was not 
enough wit to grasp the shining truth illustrated 
in the case of Bok, the immigrant Dutch boy. 

Our business is to see that there be no unequal 
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pressure against those who are at a disadvantage in 
the economic and social environment. We are more 
indebted to our American public school system, 
that first of Puritan creations (the Church was al- 
ready old in their lives), for the application of the 
doctine of equality than to any other institution. 
Through the school there has gone out into all the 
land the belief that the happiness of society de- 
pends on “the degree to which social institutions 
and property rights and economic organizations 
and the educational system are planned to empha- 
size and strengthen, not the class differences which 
divide men but the common humanity which unites 
them”’. 

Of course, there are fools who criticize this view 
of life, but it seems hardly possible to deny that 
“the fact of inequality of endowment and a policy 
of equality of treatment are compatible’. These 
two do not collide, because they belong on different 
planes and do not meet. Equality of treatment is 
not identity of treatment, says Mr. Tawney. The 
proper provision is to treat the different needs of 
people in the different ways most appropriate to 
them, as is done by a doctor “‘who prescribes differ- 
ent regimens for different constitutions, or by a 
teacher who develops different types of intellect by 
different curricula”. 

By this method we come to the conclusion that 
“the more anxiously a society endeavors to secure 
equality for all its members, the greater will be the 
differentiation of treatment which it offers to the 
special requirements of different groups among 
them”. We are pressing on with the doctrine that 
“the most important characteristic about men is 
their humanity”. Out of this basic belief which is 
preached in the churches will grow in due time 
equality of economic conditions, which will not 
seem preposterous when we remember that once, in 
the Middle Ages, there was “no equality of legal 
status for the people, nor equality of political rights 
a century and a half ago”. 


Conferring on Theology 


RESSURE upon our space makes it incon- 
venient, we regret to say, for us to publish 
Professor Sellars’ article as a whole in this issue. 
We give to-day the preface to his main question, 
What is humanism? That will come next week. 
Our readers are calling for more of this kind of dis- 
cussion. They are the only readers of the church 
press in the country who are getting what they 
want on this cardinal subject. Tur Register can 
and does go forward into the issue which commands 
the real minds of the time. 

In the case of Professor Sellars, who is affiliated 
with the Unitarian Church in Ann Arbor, Mich., 
we are singularly fortunate, because it was he who 
conceived a system of thought which is now recog- 
nized throughout the philosophic world as critical 
realism. His marked distinction is in carrying his 
philosophy, with all of its implications and far 
reaches of suggestion, into the field of religion. 
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His thought is religious humanism. This he gives 
not by intimation, but explicitly, cogently, and with 
a sense of responsibility. 

Not many philosophers do this thing so straight 
and unmistakably. John Dewey is a great ex- 
emplar of critical realism in this country and 
abroad; but his religious humanism, generally, is 
divined only by the initiate. It is there, without a 
doubt, but some people read him and do not know 
it. In fact, we might cite an instance of a minister 
who adores Dewey and rumbles with dissent against 
humanism. He does not think through from phi- 
losophy to theology. 

While we publish this article of Professor Sellars 
on humanism, we also continue to give eqtal and 
greater space to proponents of theism. All we ask 
of both parties is that there be real thought, and 
not mere assertion. The spirit of the discussions 
we must keep high. One brother amuses us by 
writing that “the fight is on to the death”. How 
absurd! He feels deeply, but he does not know 
Unitarianism. We do not batter one another, nor 
enter the lists with abuse. We do not even try to 
convert one another. Weconfer. That is our word, 
our way. The meeting of ministers reported at 
length in to-day’s paper was a conference on 
theology, as befits thinkers and gentlemen. There 
has been no better meeting than this in Eliot Hall, 
and may there be other meetings like it in season. 


The Pope’s Encyclical 


ATHOLICS in this country will have another 

occasion to pause. The Supreme Pontiff de- 
livers an encyclical against the public schools. The 
full text of his utterance is not in hand as we write, 
but he explicitly forbids Catholic children to attend 
“anti-Catholic, neutral, or mixed schools, by the 
latter being meant those schools open equally to 
Catholics or non-Catholics”. THE REGISTER would 
like to know from its Catholic readers, of whom 
there are many, we are happy to say, what they 
think of this attack on an institution which for 
America is as sacred in its way as any church, be- 
cause it defends and protects the liberties of all the 
churches, including the Catholic Church. 

The Pope must displease many of his faithful in 
this free republic; and how long will they keep 
silence? Surely, the inconsistency, the conflict in 
principle, cannot go on forever. American Catho- 
lies in numbers send their children to the public 
schools, Catholics are teachers and officers in public 


_ school administration, and they pay their taxes for 


education as good citizens. Some, but only a few, 
secretly look to the capture of the schools for the 
Church, which is such a silly thing that it may he 
dismissed. The sum of the business is that 
Catholics here think other ideas and speak another 
tongue and not that of the Head of the Church. He 
does not understand them, nor they him. 
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A Denominational Budget 


HIRTEEN YEARS ago charity became aware 

of itself, learned something, and has not been 
the same thing since. In 1917 the Red Cross 
needed one hundred million dollars. It turned to 
Charles Sumner Ward, who died recently, and 
Harvey J. Hill, and they raised one hundred and 
twenty-three millions. These men were the first, 
probably, of the professional money gatherers for 
benevolent purposes. There are many of them in 
the country to-day. After the war, the technique 
of appealing for funds for good causes developed 
higher and higher, and to-day we have arrived at 
one theory, at least, which is accepted as law. 

In community appeals we have a single annual 
drive. Instead of letting their citizens be solicited 
by divers organizations ten or twelve times a year, 
Time explains, the municipalities started the 
community fund, and now, once only each year, 
in three hundred and fifty of our larger cities, they 
budget out the money to approved charities. The 
community chest campaigns of the year 1929 have 
not all reported, but in 125 of them, the returns, in 
spite of the stock market, have been one and one- 
half million dollars more than in 1928. Such cities 
as Cleveland, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, Seattle, and 
Omaha exceeded their quotas. A few cities came 
somewhat under their marks, but none fell really 
short of genuine achievement. The single budget 
for the city is a great success. 

What about this simple and unified plan for our 
own churches? It is our judgment that we Unita- 
rians, in our general societies, have come to the 
place where we must make ourselves sound church 
financiers. Already we have a council of presidents 
of the several Unitarian organizations. That is a 
good center in which to work out the ‘idea of a 
single annual budget for all Unitarian purposes. 

Of course we know that the budget is already 
established in the best managed churches of the 
fellowship. 

When we shall have gathered the several separate 
funds now appealing to our generous people, let us 
turn our minds to a regular, unified, permanent, 
and businesslike method for our entire denomi- 
national work. Tell the people what we are going 
to do in the coming year; put down and publish 
effectually the conservative figures and activities; 
ask them to give accordingly. They will give! 

The givers want information. Everybody likes 
to belong to an organization which does things in 
the most approved way. Do we know at present 
what to give and why? We confess, it has some- 
times seemed to many of us that there was no par- 
ticular, specified reason why and how we should 
support the work, because we did not know there 
was a work to support. Get all our operations into 
one. Unify all the agencies. Have an end of each 
organization on its own. Let us be true to onr 
name. Unity of the brethren! Every large denomi- 
nation has long done its Lord’s business according 
to this sound principle. We shall prosper abund- 
antly. Let us proceed without delay. Our gospel 
must go to all the world. 
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Association 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Louis C. Cornisu, D.D., President 
Henry H. Fuuier, Treasurer 


PARKER HE. Marean, Secretary 


Meeting of Board of Directors 


Rey. Charles R. Joy, Administrative 
Vice-President, has been made chairman 
of American Unitarian Association Week, 
to be carried on during the coming con 
ference season at the Isles of Shoals. Mr. 
Joy has had the experience of several 
years as chairman of the Shoals General 
Conference. His familiarity with the 
Shoals and with Association work makes 
the appointment especially suitable. His 
associates on the committee are Dr. Walter 
Reid Hunt and Charles 8S. Bolster. The 
committee was named at the meeting of 
the Board of Directors of the Association, 
January 14, and may be enlarged at the 
discretion of the present members. 

The budget committee for 1930-31 was 
also chosen at the Board meeting. The 
members are: William C. Crawford, Mrs. 
Thomas G. Rees, Charles ;0. Richardson, 
and Arthur B. Smith, with the Presi- 
dent, Secretary, and Treasurer of the 
Association. 

The directors were invited to meet Dr. 
and Mrs. Gerrit J. Heering at a reception 
to be tendered them at -the Unitarian 
Building on the afternoon of January 20 
at four o’clock. ‘The invitation to this 
reception was given in the names of the 
presidents of the American Unitarian 
Association, the General Alliance, Lay- 
men’s League, Ministerial Union, Young 
People’s Religious Union, and the Unita- 
rian Historical Society. 

The Association voted to indorse the 
endeavor of the Icelandic Liberals to 
secure a fund of not less than $50,000 for 
the purpose of endowing a chair of Lib- 
eral Religion at the University of Reyk- 
javik in Iceland. 

A resolution was voted in appreciation 
of the preliminary report presented in 
writing by Dr. Robert C. Dexter on the 
textile situation in the Southern States, 
which he studied for a fortnight in 
December. 

Reports were made of work in the in- 
terests of liberal religion which the Asso- 
ciation is doing in Norfolk, Va., and of 
the assistance it is giving in the attempt 
to build up the constituency of the Har- 
vard Street Unitarian Chureh in Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Dr. Louis C. Cornish, who has been on 
an extensive tour of the churches in 
Western Canada and along the Pacific 
Coast, presided at the Board meeting for 
the first time since his departure on his 
trip in the middle of October. 
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WORK DEPARTMENT 


Association Has Heartily Approved 
League - Y. P. R. U. Maintenance Fund 


The American Unitarian Association is 
heartily in sympathy with the Mainte- 
nance Fund, Inc., which is to be raised for 
the purpose of continuing and extending 
the work of the Laymen’s League and the 
Young People’s Religious Union. The 
project has the approval of the President 
and Board of Directors of the Associa- 
tion, and of the General Conference at 
Chicago, Ill. William G. Crawford, Asso- 
ciation director, is national chairman of 
the Fund, and Administrative Vice-Presi- 
dent. Charles R. Joy is chairman of the 
Ministers’ Advisory Committee. 

General announcement of the Fund has 
been withheld up to the present time in 
deference to the Founders’ Fund of the 
General Alliance. The preliminary an- 
nouncement, sent late last year, went only 
to ministers, the officers of the Y. P. R. U., 
and the officers and members of the Lay- 
men’s League. 

Representing the Assoviation’s Board of 
Directors on the Executive Committee are 
William ©. Crawford, chairman; Charles 
S. Bolster, vice-chairman; Gustave A. 
Breaux, Louisville, Ky.; Robert Lynn 
Cox, New York City; Henry H. Fuller, 
Association treasurer; Percy W. Gardner, 


Providence, R.I.; Morton D. Hull, Chi- 
cago; Emmet L. Richardson, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

On the national committee from the 
Association are Dr. James A. Tufts of 


Exeter, N.H., and Joseph E. Dunipace of 
Toledo, Ohio. 


Serving on the Ministers’ Advisory Com- 
mittee under Mr. Joy’s chairmanship are 
Dr. Louis C. Cornish, Dr. Minot Simons, 
and Rey. Dilworth Lupton, respectively 
President and directors of the Association. 
This committee acts in two important 
capacities. It forms a consultation body 
to advise the Executive Committee on the 
best methods to be usec in approaching 
the churches, and it also will assist in 
interpreting the plan and its objectives 
to other ministers in the Fellowship. The 
chairman and other meinbers of the com- 
mittee already have been active in writing 
and speaking for the Maintenance Fund. 

The complete Advisory Committee con- 
sists of Mr. Joy; Rey. Ransom F. Carver, 
Billerica, Mass.; Dr. Cornish; Rey. Earl 
C. Davis, Concord, N.H.; Dr. George R. 
Dodson, St. Louis, Mo.; Rey. Robert C. 
Douthit, Lynchburg, Va.; Dr. James C. 
Duncan, Clinton, Mass.: Rev. Frederick 
M. Eliot, St. Paul, Minn.; Rev. Charles G. 
Girelius, Jamestown, N.Y.; Rey. Clara 
Cook Helvie, Middleboro, Mass.; Dr. 
Augustus M. Lord, Providence, R.I.; Dr. 
Robert S. Loring, Milwaukee, Wis.; Rev. 
Dilworth Lupton, Cleveland, Ohio; Rey. 
Palfrey Perkins, Buffalo, N.Y.; Dr. 
Thomas H. Saunders, Houston, Tex.; Dr. 
Minot Simons, New York City; Dr. 
Sydney B. Snow, Meadville Theological 
School; Rev. Charles P. Wellman, Deer- 
field, Mass.; Rev. John Henry Wilson, 
Littleton, Mass. 


At the conclusion of the business of the 


meeting, Rey. Raymond C. Bragg of 
Evanston, Ill, Secretary-elect of the 


Western Unitarian Conference, was intro- 
duced and addressed the Board. Mr. 
Bragg’s visit to Boston at this time was 
by invitation of the Association directors. 


On Southern Trip 


Dr. George F. Patterson, Administra- 
tive Vice-President of the Association, is 
to be in the South for a short trip. Next 
Sunday, January 26, he will preach at 
Atlanta, Ga., on “Substance and Shadow 
in Religion”. Sunday, February 2, he 
will be in Charleston, 8.C., preaching in 
the morning on “Unofficial Religion”, and 
in the evening on the “Origin and Rise 
of Unitarianism”. Dr. Patterson will be 
in Birmingham, Ala., during his absence 
from headquarters. 

Sunday morning, January 12, he went to 
Orono, Maine, for a community service, 
and that evening he was scheduled to 
preach the sermon at the installation of 
Rey. George A. Riley as minister of the 
Unitarian Church in BPllisworth, Maine; 
but the combination of a severe storm of 
blizzard proportions and the breaking 
down of his automobile en route made it 
impossible for him to keep the engagement. 


Plan Neighborhood Services 
for Harvard Street Church 


The American Unitarian Association is 
assisting the Harvard Street Unitarian 
Church in Cambridge, Mass., in an en- 
deavor to make itself of greater service 
to the community in which it is located. 
Letters have been sent out widely through 
the district of which the church is the 
center, and beginning Sunday evening, 
January 26, at 7.30 o’clock, Dr. Carlyle 
Summerbell, of Roslindale, Mass., will give 
five Sunday evening addresses in reply 
to questions which are disturbing the 
minds of men, 

During the present week, Dr. John W. 
Barnett of Wellesley, Mass., has been en- 
gaged in a preliminary survey of the com- 
munity to discover those who are not 
attached to any church and who might 
be interested in a neighborhood organiza- 
tion. Dr. Barnett, who for -nine years 
was minister of the Community Church 
in Watertown, Mass., has recently com- 
pleted similar surveys in Medford and 
Wellesley, Mass., for the Greater Boston 
Federation of Churches. 

Rey. Wesley G. Nicholson, minister of 
the church, during the past year has had 
week-day activities which he called “Na- 


borhood Meetings”, and the Sunday even- 
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ing “Naborhood Services” which are now 
proposed will be in line with his previous 
efforts to gain the attention of the people 
in his vicinity. Mr. Nicholson will con- 
duct the services and visiting chorus 
choirs will provide the music. Both Mr. 
Nicholson and the representatives of the 
American Unitarian Association who are 
assisting him in the present project are 
looking for a large response from the lay- 
men, Alliance members, and young people 
of nearby churches to make the special 
services a notable success. 

The program of addresses by Dr. Sum- 
merbell is as follows: January 26, “Does 
God Care?”. February 2, “How Far Can, 
We Follow Jesus?” February 9, ‘‘Can We, 
Still Worship?’ February 16, ‘What 
Makes Life Worth Living?’ February 23, 
“Ts the Church Worth Saving?’ 


Thanks for Wayside Pulpit 


From a Congregational minister in 
Janesville, Wis., Rev. Frank J. Scribner, 
has come the following letter about the 
Wayside Pulpit, written by an unknown 
person who wrote to thank him for what 
it was doing for herself and for others. 
Mr. Scribner forwards the letter to Boston, 
Mass., headquarters and says: “Evidently 
the writer assumes that I am the author 
of the bulletins that we display. As her 
letter is unsigned, I cannot disabuse her, 
but I can at least pass on credit where 
credit is due.” The letter follows: 


“Dear Mr. Scribner: 
“T cannot let the Old Year pass without 
telling you of the loving comfort I re- 


‘ceive from the messages you write on the 


blackboard at the corner of the church. 

*“T belong to no church—have no creed, 
though I try to keep the Golden Rule, 
and that is every bit of religion I possess ; 
but I drive blocks out of my way to read 
your ‘sermonettes’. If I happen to miss 
one, something seems lost all week. They 
are so sensible, so comprehensible, and so 
‘eyery-dayish’. They touch the spot some 
way and the heart, too—just what we 
hard-boiled girls need. 

“And I am not the only one to whom 
they are of benefit. A lady riding with 
me recently asked me if I would drive 
by your church. She had had no oppor- 
tunity that week, she said, to get her 
‘uplift’ for the week and she never missed 
it—walks four blocks out of her way. 
Rather surprised me, as she, like myself, 
though not a pagan by any means, is not 


a churchgoer. 


“If we two enjoy them and are helped 
by them, there must be many more to 


‘whom they are of benefit unknown to you, 


and on whom they leave a lasting impres- 
sion. I thank you for them.” 


1930 Anniversaries 


The first meeting of the program com- 
mittee for Anniversary Week, 1930, was 
held Wednesday, January 8, with Dr. 
Walter Reid Hunt, chairman, presiding. 
The principal matters taken up were con- 
cerned with the time and place for each 
of the large number of sessions which 
are held during Anniversary Week. With 
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a few adjustments, it is probable that the 
assignment of days and hours will follow 
the plan of last May. 

The week extends from May 18 to May 
24, opening with the usual children’s sery- 
ice Sunday afternoon and the anniversary 
sermon at the Arlington Street Church in 
the evening. 


Meetings at Norfolk, Va. 


Dr. Frank W. Pratt of Richmond, Va., 
closed his series of Bible lectures at Nor- 
folk, Va., last Sunday, and the American 
Unitarian Association is to sponsor a 
second course of addresses in that city 
beginning Sunday evening, January 26. 
These will be four in number and will be 
given on successive Sunday evenings by 
Rev. Harry Lutz of Sanford, Maine. Mr. 
Lutz will devote his talks to a presenta- 
tion of Unitarianism, the causes which led 
to the movement, and its generally ac- 
cepted principles. His subjects will be as 
follows: January 26, “Widening Horizons 
in Religion”; February 2, “The Unitarian 
View”; February 9, “Liberal Faith”; 
and February 16, “The Infinite Human 
Prospect”. 

The American Unitarian Association co- 
operated with the Laymen’s League in 
Dr. Pratt’s course of lectures and has 
taken entire responsibility for the course 
by Mr. Lutz. Administrative Vice-Presi- 
dents Charles R. Joy and Walter Reid 
Hunt both have been in Norfolk for a few 
days in connection with the two series. 


Admitted to Fellowship 


Rey. John G. McKinnon, who has been 
settled over the Universalist Church in 
Macomb, Ill, has been admitted to the 
Unitarian fellowship, and January 15 took 
up his work as minister of the Unitarian 
Church in Wichita, Kans. Mr. McKinnon 
was ordained in Macomb, Il., October 1, 
1928. He was graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Akron in 1926 and received his 
A.M. from the University of Chicago last 
December, after two years of work there. 
He has also been a student at Meadville 
Theological School. 


Detroit Sermon Subjects 


Dr. Augustus P. Receord of Detroit, 
Mich., is in the midst of a course of five 
sermons on “Accepting the Universe’. His 
subjects are as follows: January 5, “The 
Unfinished Past; a Sermon for the New 
Year”; January 12, “Agnosticism: the 
Cult of the Unknowable”’; January 19, 
“Atheism: the Nadir of Negation”; Jan- 
uary 26, “Humanism: Halting at the 
Boundary”; February 6, “Theism: Faith 
Become Courageous’”’. 


Mr. Joy at Mission 

Rey. Charles R. Joy, administrative 
vice-president of the American Unitarian 
Association, served the Laymen’s League, 
the week of January 5 to 12, in giving a 
course of eight addresses on the funda- 
mental convictions of religion at a mis- 
sion in the church at Framingham, Mass. 
Mr. Joy preached in Worcester, Mass., 
January 19, and in Clinton, Mass., Feb- 
ruary 16. 
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Churches to Test and Judge 
the New Responsive Readings 


Several churches sent promptly to the 
Beacon Press, Ine., 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass., for copies of the new book 
of Responsive Readings which the Com- 
mission on Hymns and Services has pre- 
pared. The Publication Department hopes 
that this preliminary edition will be given 
an immediate test by the churches, 
especially by all of those which represent 
the need for new responsive readings ex- 
pressed at the General Conference in 
Washington in 1927. After a trial of two 
years or so, it is expected to print a re- 
vised and improved edition of the book, 
based upon the judgments. received from 
the churches. 

The book contains one hundred pages 
and costs fifty cents. The pages are 
similar in size and make-up to the present 
Hymn and Tune Book, with a view to 
binding them together after both books 
have been revised by the Commission. 

The new Responsive Readings are 
divided into two groups: those for gen- 
eral reading, and those for special topics 
and occasions. In addition to thirty-one 
readings from the Psalms, designed for 
those churches which wish for a psalter 
to use according to the day of the month, 
there are thirty-four readings from other 
parts of the Bible and from modern 
sources. The editors have used the topical 
method throughout, so that the Bible read- 
ings are compilations of various passages. 
The book is offered at much less than 
cost for the first edition. 


Ministerial Personals 


Rey. George Kent has taken up his resi- 
dence in New Orleans, La., after a period 
of service in the Unitarian Church in, Knox- 
ville, Tenn. Mr. Kent was minister from 
1911 to 1920 of the New Orleans church, 
which has made him its minister emeritus. 

Rey. Arthur B. Whitney, who has been 
settled in Leominster, Mass., since 1921, 
has accepted a call to the First Parish 
Church in Quiney, Mass. For the ten 
years prior to going to Leominster, Mr. 
Whitney was minister at Plymouth, Mass. 

Rey. Henry W. Pinkham of Newton 
Centre, Mass., has the sympathy of a large 
number of friends among ministers and 
laymen in the death of his wife, Mrs. 
Wenona Osborne Pinkham, which occurred 
January 7, after a sudden and brief ill- 
ness. Mrs. Pinkham has done effective 
work for some years as executive secre- 
tary of the Massachusetts Civic League 
as well as in a number of other connec- 
tions. 

Rey. L. M. Birkhead of All Souls Uni- 
tarian Church in Kansas City, Mo., has 
a new book, “The Religion of a Free Man”, 
which has been published in the Little 
Blue Book Series of the Haldeman-Julius 
publications. 
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General Alliance 
of Unitarian and Other 
Liberal Christian Women 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Mrs. Tuomas G. Ress, President 
Miss BertHa LANGMAID, Secretary — 
Miss Louiss Brown, Treasurer 


Meetings in February 


February 3, 10.30 a.m., Monday Confer- 
ence, Arlington Street Church, Parish 
Yall, Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. 
Presiding Officer, John J. Colony. Speaker, 
Mrs. Roderick Stebbins. Subject, “The 
Genius of The Alliance.” 

February 7 (Friday), 10.30 a.m., Cheer- 
ful Letter Conference, Eliot Hall, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

February 13 (Thursday), 
League at Fitchburg, Mass. 

February 21 (Friday) Post Office Mis- 
sion Conference, Eliot Hall, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. Speaker, Dr. Max- 
well Savage of Worcester. 


Worcester 


Founders’ Fund 
Midwinter Report 


As we go to press, the total of the 
Founders’ Fund is $27,904.41. Several 
branches have already contributed; many 
are starting work this month; five junior 
branches have given generously, and many 
individuals have donated , directly to the 
central office. This is not a large ac- 
complishment; but so many branches 
report progress, so many are at work ful- 
filling pledges, so many In Honorem names 
are being planned, that ultimate success 
is anticipated. 


Each branch has some Founders’ Fund 
helper to consult, each helper Has a local 
representative, and each local represenfa- 
tive has the Central Committee ready and 
willing to assist. Is a speaker needed? 
Are folders desired? Can the central 
office assist in any way to have every 
branch take part? To have every branch 
report one hundred per cent. representa- 
tion? To follow up In Honorem names? 


All contributions sent directly to head- 
quarters from any of your members will 
be credited to your own branch. 


The Founders’ Fund Committee takes 
pleasure in announcing that five more 
branches are added to the one hundred 
per cent. list. This means we have re- 
ceived a contribution covering a payment 
from each member of its branch: Boston, 
Mass., Church of the Disciples branch; 
Moline, Ill.; Rochester, N.H.; Sandwich, 
Mass.; Sudbury, Mass. 


The following names have been placed 
upon the Jn Honorem list: Miss Anna M. 
Bancroft, Hopedale, Mass.; Mrs. Nannie 
Bristow Draper, late of Hopedale, Mass. ; 
Mrs. Hannah Draper Osgood, late of Hope- 
dale, Mass., by the Hopedale afternoon 
and evening branches; Miss Stella Pratt 
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Challenge of the Forgotten Man and Woman 


How the General Alliance of Unitarian Women 
Is Meeting It 


In an address delivered in 1897 at the 
State Normal and Industrial School for 
Women, at Greensboro, N.C., Walter Hines 
Page said, “In making an estimate of a 
civilization, it is the neglected and forgot- 
ten man more than any other that must 
be taken into account.” 

Describing conditions in old common- 
wealths in the May, 1902, Atlantic 
Monthly, Mr. Page writes: “If the rural 
parts of New York or New Jersey or of 
Pennsylvania were to-day depopulated and 
all the machinery of the present civiliza- 
tion were removed, and if:to-morrow the 
population of eighty years ago were to re- 
appear just as it was, this would be a 
community very like these Southern com- 
munities. What an interesting field for 
sociological experiment such a reappear- 
ance of a part the past would present!... 
It would be a pleasure to help them for- 
ward in a decade as far as their descend- 
ants traveled in eighty years; but it would 
not be an easy task. ... Teaching one’s 
ancestors is at best a difficult undertak- 
ing, for it is not the same task as teaching 
one’s descendants.” 

Such is the challenge in North Carolina ! 
The General Alliance of Unitarian Women 
is meeting it by maintaining three churches 
for the preaching of liberal religion, and 
a commercial and vocational school in an 
isolated section of the State on the south- 
east coast. The churches are at Shelter 
Neck, Swansboro, and White Oak, and the 
School is at Swansboro. The churches 
were open at regular intervals all through 
the summer, under the leadership of John 
W. Sears of Lawrence, Kans. He is a 
descendant of a line of Unitarian min- 
isters and is himself preparing to enter 
the Unitarian ministry. He is well fitted 
to be the general superintendent. Mrs. 
Sears is a trained social service worker 
and is the matron and directing house- 
keeper. She leads the Girl Scouts, also 
teaches sewing, and interests herself in 
many civic movements. 


. year at the School. 


The commercial school is for the third 
term under the management and teaching 
of Manly A. Eakins, a graduate of the 
Mott Business School of Wilmington, N.C. 

F. Andrew Morse is the general busi- 
ness manager, having the direction of all 
financial matters, including the moving 
pictures and the “Emmerton Messenger”, 
besides teaching some of the business 
courses. Mr. Morse’s home is at White 
Oak and he is now servine his fourth 
The ‘Emmerton Mes- 
senger’ is printed bimonthly by the stu- 
dents on the printing press given by the 
Essex County (Massachusetts) Associate 
Alliance. As there is no paper in the 
town, this fills a definite need. 

Miss Nannie Kinsie, who has been with 
the School for years, is the working house- 
keeper. 

The district nurse is Mrs. Lena Hill, a 
resident of Swansboro. She is highly 
recommended by the nearest physician, 
eighteen miles away, and has the distinct 
advantage of understanding her patients 
and their problems. In addition, she wMl 
prepare the hot lunch for the wunder- 
nourished children of the public school. 

Recently the Swansboro House Demon- 
stration Club has been formed under the 
direction of the County Home Demonstra- 
tion Agent. Poultry, Dairying, Home 
Beautification, Food and Nutrition, Cloth- 
ing, and Home Gardens were the projects 
discussed and undertaken. 

This year for the first time the Schddl 
had a summer session. There were fifteen 
pupils, and two were graduated. At this 
winter session there are sixteen. 

Thus are the religious and vocational 
needs being met. The expense budget 
calls for $10,000, $8,000 of which is the 
Appeal to the branches. Contributions 
may be sent to the treasurer of the 
Southern Work Committee, Mrs. Harry 
Ganz, 79 Martin St., Cambridge, Mass., 
or to headquarters. 


Beard, of Brookline, Mass., by Boston 
(Second) branch; Mary Boyd Dinsmoor, 
late of Keene, N.H., by Mrs. George B. 
Dinsmoor, Keene, N.H.; Mrs. Alice Rey- 
nolds Keyes, late of Concord, Mass., by 
Judge Prescott H. Keyes, Concord, Mass. ; 
Mrs. Thomas G. Rees, of Jamaica Plain, 
Mass., by the Jamaica Plain branch; Mrs. 
Frank Sweetser, late of Brookline, Mass., 
by Brookline (First) branch; Mrs. George 
P. Twitchell, late of Greenfield, Mass., 
by Miss Margaret W. Twitchell, Green- 
field, Mass.; Miss Mary S. Locke, of West- 
wood, Mass., by Mrs. Robert F. Herrick, 
Boston, Mass. 


As fast as money is collected for the 
Fund we should like to receive it here at 
the central office. All deposits begin earn- 
ing for us from the day they are de- 
posited with our bankers. This interest 
helps toward reducing the expense of 
handling the Fund. 


Several branches are working to raise 
$1,000 for the Fund. This means four 
names may be placed on the In Honorem 
list and at the same time help us to reach 
our goal. Are there not fifty other 
branches who will take for their incen- 
tive the $1,000 contribution? Have you a 
committee formed in your branch and are 
you approaching every member individu- 
ally? We believe that every member will 
want to take some part in honoring our 
pioneer women. As Mrs. Caroline S. 
Atherton has said, “They call to us to go 
forward holding aloft the torch, aloft and 
alight, in due season to be handed to 
our successors.” 


We certainly do appreciate what the 
Juniors are doing. Five branches have 
already sent a contribution, three of these 
in New England. The Juniors might be 
called the helpful hand of the Alliance, 


(Continued on page 77) 
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January Meeting of 
the Executive Board 


The January meeting of the Executive 
Board was held in the Fifield Room, Uni- 
tarian Building, on Friday, January 10, 
at 10 a.m., the President, Mrs. Thomas G. 
Rees, presiding. Thirty-nine board and 
committee members were present. 

The Alliance branch of Marlboro, Mass., 
has placed Jn Memoriam the name of Mrs. 
Clara 8S. Arnold. 

Conferences and committee meetings 
have as usual claimed much of the Presi- 
dent’s time during the month. She has 
addressed the Monday Conference, Alli- 
ance branches at Canton, Mass., First 
Parish, Dorchester, Mass., and neighbor- 
hood meetings at First Church, Boston, 
and Marlboro, Mass. 

She attended the midwinter conference 
of the Young People’s. Religious Union at 
Andover, N.H., where she conducted one of 
the conference sessions. There was an 
attendance of ninety. Mrs. Rees gave an 
enthusiastic report of the interest and 
earnestness of the young people, saying 
that their splendid spirit gives promise 
of a successful future for the denomina- 
tion. She saw evidence of the fine work 
of Mr. and Mrs. Carl B. Wetherell at 
Proctor Academy. 

The Field Secretary, Rev. Minna C. 
Budlong, having returned from an ex- 
tended trip, reported in person. Her 
speaking engagements have been with 
Alliance branches at Ann Arbor and Kala- 
mazoo, Mich.; Newburgh, N.Y.; Kenne- 
bunk, Preble Chapel, Portland, Maine, 
and the Fivening Alliance of Greater Bos- 
ton. At Middleboro, Mass., she preached 
at the Sunday morning service. 

Reports were given from four standing 
committees: Post Office Mission, Southern 
Work, Junior Alliance, and Social Service. 
A new junior branch has been formed at 
Saco, Maine. 

As an effort for closer co-operation with 
local committees, members of the Social 
Service Committee will be at Alliance 
headquarters for the present on the first 
Monday of each month from one to four 
o'clock. 

Miss Louise Brown reported the prog- 
ress of the Founders’ Fund. $26,825 had 
been received to date. It is already earn- 
ing interest for the Fund. 

The President has, with the approval of 
the Board, reappointed Miss Edith L. 
Jones as General Alliance representative 


to the Greater Boston Federation of 


Churches. 

Mrs. Rees announced the appointment 
of two committees: For General Alliance 
Week at Star Island, Mrs. David E. Carr, 
chairman; Mmes. Greenwood, Rogers, 
Schacht, Spencer, Thacher, Tardy of Oak- 
jand, Calif., Wood of Detroit, Mich. Com- 
mittee for Manual, Mrs. Frank S. Elliott, 
chairman, Mmes. Budlong, Greenwood, 
Langmaid. 

The Secretary was empowered to send 
a message of sympathy and appreciation 
from the Board to directors, Mmes. 
Arnold, Donnell, Jones, Phetteplace, Pot- 
ter, Salkeld, who were absent owing to 
illness or recent bereavement. 
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; Reports were received from Southern 
States, East and West, and from our 
Massachusetts directors. 


Zealous Unitarians in 


the Khasi Hills, India 


A recent letter from Mr. Konjro, form- 
erly president of the Khasi and Jaintia 
Hills Unitarian Union in Assam tells of 
his walking from Jowai to Puriang, 
twenty miles away, to visit the Unitarian 
chureh there. Three of his children went 
with him, as did three members from the 
Laban church and four from the one at 
Nongthymmai. They arrived for an eye- 
ning meeting on a Saturday, and at the 
Sunday morning service over sixty were 
present, while four young people joined 
the church and babies were baptized. One 
woman walked from Mawpdang, ten miles 
away, to join the chureh and have her 
baby baptized. Mr. Konjro adds: “We 
are most thankful from all our hearts to 
the Alliance for its help. Please convey 
assurance of our brotherly regard and love 
to the Alliance and to all the churches,” 

An earlier subdistrict meeting was held 
in the summer at the headquarters at 
Jowai. The secretary, Mr. K. Sargeant, 
presided at the reception for the members 
coming from a distance and at the meet- 
ing on the opening evening. Early Sun- 
day morning there was a meeting of young 
men and women. Mr. Hedrickson, the 
treasurer, conducted the morning service 
and Mr. Harris, assistant secretary, spoke 
on “The Love of God’. At one o’clock the 
church was crowded for the second time, 
and Mr. Rajoo Roy, the president, spoke on 
‘Unity”, while Mr. Sargeant conducted the 
service. At four o’clock there was a meet- 
ing for women only, under the leadership 
of Mrs. H. Hedrickson, and the women 
gave reports of their own churches. 

A farewell meeting was held at seven 
yelock on Monday morning, with Mr. 
AHedrickson as leader. Greetings were sent 
to friends abroad, and the secretary gave 
reports of the condition of the twelve 
churehes. Some of the churches continue 
in the same condition as last year, none 
have lost ground, and five have made 
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progress. At the Jowai church, the officers 
of the Union conduct the services and the 
attendance has increased. At Padu there 
is continued and steady progress and the 
members are very energetic, as they are 
at Nongthymmai. The Laban church, 
which was blown down Easter night, has 
received some help from America and 
England. The Umngen church came into 
existence last summer and the members 
built a chapel with their own money and 
labor. A paid worker is here, and at six 
of the other churches. The sum given to 
each is a small amount and comes from 
the $500 contributed by Alliance branches 
for the many needs of this devoted band 
of far-away Unitarians. Could we visit 
this group of Unitarians, we should with- 
out doubt be as impressed with their zeal 
and their longing for fellowship as were 
the British delegates last year. 

The report closes thus: ‘Our prayer is 
that the blessing of our Almighty Father 
will be upon you who give as well as upon 
us who receive, and may the chain of love 
that ties us be stronger and stronger while 
the days are going by!” 


Founders’ Fund Midwinter Report 
(Continued from page 76) 

just as the Alliance is the help of the 

church. To both, our churches and min- 

isters look for assistance. 


One of the most appropriate names for 
the Honor Roll is that of Miss Florence 
Everett, loyal and devoted secretary of 
the Alliance during the years in the old 
building. All who remember that build- 
ing will associate with the Alliance Room 
her gracious presence. To them it should 
be a privilege to send a small check 
toward the sum being raised to place her 
name In Honorem. i 


It is hoped that no branch will miss 
this opportunity to fee! a part of this 
co-operative endeavor, for then not only 
will the money be raised and the Fund 
completed, but the spiritual values will 
be greatly enhanced. Do this in the spirit 
with which our Alliance Founders began 
fifty years ago, and our future is assured. 


Appeals 


The holiday season is over and we are ready now for the intensive work of the 
winter. The long list of Appeals as shown here is a challenge to interest and gen- 


erous response on the part of the branches. 
erosity to some, if not to all, of these worthy causes. 


tunities offered us. 


Denominational 


Bronzerree Eellowship.2. cies. sc ceWewec cas 
Fund for Ministers’ Widows and Daughters... 


Meadville (President’s Fund) 


Pacific School for the Ministry............. 
PPO COMICIN ick bis ccs cate esses waasis es 
Recrmnes sthe. MAGIBtry. i. leisjee crepe cee ene 
PRR eG dis acini Bile eve hs os eae 
Star tang Benovation... 060.06... 2. 58... 
pe a Ree 6 ec eee 
Young People’s Religious Union............. 


Department Work 
Bulgaria 


Channing House Student........6.226-.--- 


Czechoslovakia 


CE ave.e 5 wig ai chm oop Cele ls bsp = eeisis eee 6 


India 


Ae Seth, saicixtellie a p Hayes ee sieibte a8. eee «wares 
WOT AOS SR A OR nea 
Southern Work—Current Expenses.......... 


Let us study the list and give of our gen- 
Let us grasp the oppor- 


Amount of Amount 
Appeal Received Balance Due 

CIGREY ede wees SOOO ee... acve ee, BB2D.00 
a OUOis a dies. = Gane EOP 00 be otis = ahapeote 303.00 
SM OSes C5500), es ve scares 187.00 
BO ee oe sa are GE DOM sae «nice ee 218.50 
PATOOes 6 G.6/e ies nA (eW 0) oe Cea preg 344.00 
LT ae ace i DY AR en oe © 373.00 
Op BL Ue a foe BU Go's civ ate ee 415.00 
PE BOR Sede cia oe BLOGs frais 018 2 RES 249.00 
Pit BOO sites sign UUOB oos aicie se siete 289.00 
POD Wes ois es LEOOW Grater so. 0 ge 427.00 
PLO Rr oe oes BOE tan fee 197.00 
= COD ies. <aeie BOO as i sigiys, sm da: 494.00 
) OCR ice... TORO she <icis ia 5 scturis 462.00 
ha ae es AMAte mot ees ss 323.00 
or) ORE aaa Ss IO, 00 Soetae sis’ 390.00 
Fe Ree eee ee TT ee Peer ee 481.00 
5 RUG te Pai eerie OU eae a 211.00 
BIE GUD Ces athe ws ate vy 2G re eee 6,755.84 


The next Word and Work Department will appear in THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER of FEBRUARY 20, 1930. 
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Book News 


Edith Wharton’s Latest 


Among the froth and fripperies which nowadays with many people 
pass for fiction, a novel like Mrs. Wharton’s Hudson River Bracketed 
stands out like the shadow of a great rock in a weary land. Compared 
with the fiction of a season little noteworthy for its literary output, it has 


real distinction. 


The book is too long. Mrs. Wharton uses a quantity of 


pages for the telling of her tale. It is not the best thing she has done. It 
falls far below the standards set by The House of Mirth, Ethan Frome, 


The Age of Innocence. 
thing, substance. 


Yet, with all its defects, the story has that rare 
It is fiction possessing solid fiber and not a little life. 


Under a curious title, Mrs. Wharton has written a story giving manifest 
proof of serious purpose and honest craftsmanship. A sort of modern 
Pendennis, with a hero wholly unattractive, and a plot which only reaches 
its final end by ends of artifice unconcealed and unconvincing, Hudson 
River Bracketed is nevertheless eminently worthy of the time you may 


spend in its perusal. 


A Philosophy of Religion 


GEORGE R. DODSON 


Turn Revicious Resronsn. By Henry W. 
Wright. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
$2.00. 


The man who said that he hated the- 
ology and botany, but loved religion and 
flowers, was doubtless proud of his ut- 
terance, but he was not very intelligent, 
after all; for when life becomes reflective, 
it cannot go back to a more immature and 
childish stage. Philosophy, which is life 
grown reflective, serves religion as the 
pruning knife serves the orchard. It 
clears away that which hinders growth 
and fruitfulness. This work is an intro- 
duction to the philosophy of religion. It 
is a fine piece of clear thinking. The 
author says that the religious response is 
an affirmation, on man’s part, of his per- 
sonal confidence in the Supreme Cosmic 
Power. Now, since we trust only that 
which we deem trustworthy, this means 
that we have confidence in the universe 
because we believe it is essentially good 
and will make goodness prevail. Such an 
attitude cannot be maintained toward a 
purely mechanical world, for such _ per- 
sonal confidence would be misplaced and 
personal communion with a machine is 
impossible. 

The philosophy of religion investigates 
the validity and tenability of the religious 
view of the world. The author pertinently 
points out the bare, abstract, and incom- 
plete nature of the conceptions of physical 
science, which ignores all the rich, con- 
crete nature of reality and confines its 
attention exclusively to its metrical as- 
pects susceptible of mathematical treat- 
ment. It is particularly important to 
notice that it leaves out of consideration 
the moral and social values with which 
religion is concerned. Several chapters 
are devoted to expounding and supporting 
the author’s conviction of the reality of a 
moral and spiritual order. He finds that 
there are constant and uniform relations 
in the world of values, and that the sys- 
tem of values is objective and verifiable. 
The question is asked, Does this objective 


A. R. H. 


system of values imply a cosmic intelli- 
gence? The author thinks it does. Values 
are indisputably real. Man finds them in 
the universe. Now, the only agency which 
in our experience can create or conserve 
values is personality. Consequently, in 
order to explain the origin of the existing 
system of values, we must postulate some 
creative agency which selects from the 
indefinite range of possibility just these 
for realization. This creative agency is 
the Cosmic Intelligence which we eall 
God. This, of course, is not a proof of the 
existence of God, and the force of reason- 
ing depends upon the scope of the reader's 
intelligent interest. There are many 
minds that devote all their energies to the 
solution of human problems, that are al- 
most devoid of a cosmie outlook, and that 
are satisfied to ignore the problem of the 
relation of values to reality und of man’s 
place in the Cosmos. For them this book 
was not written. 


Noble Verse 


PormMs. By John Masefield. Complete in 
One Volume. New York; The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $5.00. 


To their single-volume editions of the 
poems of Thomas Hardy, Edward Arling- 
ton Robinson, John G. Neihardt, and 
others, Messrs. Macmillan have now added 
a complete collection of the verse of John 
Masefield. The book offers an exceptional 
opportunity for studying the work of one 
of the leading contemporary British poets ; 
for they are all here—the poems which, 
during the past twenty years, have en- 
titled Mr. Masefield to the reputation 
which is justly his. Between these covers 
are assembled not only the text of his 
longer poems—The Hverlasting Mercy, 
Dauber, The Daffodil Fields, Reynard the 
Fox, Right Royal, King Cole—but also the 
briefer verse, of which not a few have 
found a place in many anthologies, along 
with the series of sonnets wherein the 
poet’s maturer genius has found a sig- 
nificant medium of expression. Turning 
these pages, one cannot but be impressed 
anew with the richness of Mr. Masefield’s 
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gifts, his ability to weave words into lan- 
guage of genuine music and true beauty, 
his manifest sincerity, imagination, lofty 
idealism, sincerity, and high faith. These 
qualities, mingled with warm human sym- 
pathy and keen spiritual insight, distin- 
guish his verse from that of most living 
poets, giving it a power all its own. Even 
among the poems written by the acknowl- 
edged masters of their craft, during the 
past hundred years, one has to search iong 
and carefully to find lyrics as moving as 
The Seekers, Prayer, Séa-Fever, and Au- 
gust, 1914—the last, in our opinion, being 
the greatest poem inspired by the Great 
War; while one Las only to reread the 
long narratives in verse, especially the 
great three, Dauber, The Everlasting 
Mercy, and The Widow in the Bye Street, 
to be convinced afresh that their creator 
is no ordinary poet. Certainly, no library 
of modern verse can claim to be complete 
without this book; nor can any poetry- 
lover afford to ignore its contents. 
A. BR. H. 


Eternity 
MAN’S CONSCIOUSNESS OF IMMORTALITY. By 


W. Douglas Mackenzie, D.D., LL.D. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press. $1.00. 


The Ingersoll Lecture for 1929. Because 
of its form the book is naturally some- 
what short, the arguments being very 
briefly stated. The subject of immortality 
stands among the foremost in interest, 
both of past and present peoples. As a 
mission preacher for the Laymen’s League, 
I have noted, along with my colleagues, 
that the largest attendance is always on 
the evening when “Immortality” is the 
subject under review. It is interesting to 
find a question and an answer so far apart 
as 1791 and 1929. In 1791, Sir Walter Scott 
took part in the debates of the Specula- 
tive Society and spoke on “Has the belief 
in a future state been of advantage to 
mankind, or is it ever likely to be so?” 
Mr. Mackenzie’s lecture is a decided an- 
swer in the affirmative. There is no at- 
tempt to prove immortality, but the pur- 
pose kept strictly in view is to describe 
the place which the belief in survival has 
occupied in the actual life of mankind. 
This description takes the form of the 
setting forth of five theses, as follows: (1) 
The belief in personal immortality is 
found to have been wniversal in human 
history, which would seem to imply that 
it arose spontaneously and inevitably from 
the very structure and operation of the 
human mind. (2) The belief was har- 
moniously and organically related from 
the first to all the fundamental elements 
of self-conscious mind, which is character- 
istic of the human race. (3) The belief 
that human nature survives the event of 
physical death is inherent in man’s atti- 
tude of superiority, or, lordship, over the 
physical world, which has produced all 
science and all civilization. (4) The be- 
lief in immortality has been essential to 
the discovery and pursuit of moral ideals 
and values, which constitute the peculiar 
substance of human experience. (5) The 
belief in the survival of the human soul 
is one of the bases of the religious life 
and thought of mankind, since it has 
opened the door for the conception of other 
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spiritual beings, for the conception of the 
supreme God, and in general for the ap- 
prehension of the moral and spiritual na- 
ture of the universe. The arguments 
under each heading are cogently stated, 
and their’ pointedness and brevity make 
the reader close the book with finger in- 
serted and then think carefully concern- 
ing the implications of the words. A few 
instances illustrate the truth of this: “The 
personal being who can lay bare the 
secrets of the physical universe and ma- 
nipulate them for his own ends cannot 
brook the self-contradictory notion that 
hig existence depends on that universe and 
that the dissolution of his bodily frame 
necessitates the abolition of himself.” 
“We must once more insist that there has 
been no evidence of the development of 
the idea of God, still less of a higher con- 
ception of the nature of God, among any 
people who did not already believe in the 
survival of the soul.” “If my theses are 
true, then the terrific conclusion is ines- 
eapable, that the universal loss of belief 
in immortality, the universal spread of the 
conviction that death does end all, would 
literally shatter man’s mind. If he would 
be true to the facts, he would then have to 
learn to wish not to live, to crush the in- 
stinct of self-preservation except within 
animal limits. He must revise his whole 
racial habit of living for the future.” 
Amid the theological unrest always pres- 
ent among thinking minds, this Ingersoll 
Lecture well repays reading and reread- 
ing. It makes one think, and checks a 
tendency to accept hasty conclusions. 
M. H. 


A Neglected Factor 


HCconoMiIc CAUSES OF THH REFORMATION IN 
ENGLAND. By O. A. Marti. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. §2.00. 


In this interesting and well-documented 
volume, Professor Marti makes a careful 
analysis of the politico-economic causes 


which operated to withdraw England from 


its papal allegiance at the time of the Re- 
formation. He traces the steady and rapid 
growth of wealth held by the Church, 
until a third of the land of England had 
passed under its control, and the similar 
growth of subsidies, from the small alms 
given as “Peter’s pence’ in the eighteenth 
century to the very complicated series of 
exactions which, by the sixteenth century, 
resulted in an enforced annual tribute to 
Rome amounting to huge proportions. He 
quotes numerous sources to show how 
restive England was for three centuries 
before the Reformation under these merci- 
less and mercenary extortions. Not only 
were the people impoverished, but the best 
livings were usurped by Italian favorites 
of the Pope, who acted as spies and in- 
formers; the Church was honeycombed 
with simony and bribery, and ruled by 


avarice; and the moral and spiritual wel- 


fare of the people was disgracefully neg- 
lected. The marvel is that the English 
nation stood the abuse so long. Professor 
Marti also traces the rise of the new eco- 


nomic order and the decline of feudalism, 


which came in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
eenturies, and points out that the Church 


was too deeply involved with the old order 


0 be able to meet the new situation. The 
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dissolution of the monasteries and the 
seizure of Church property are traced to 
the rise of nationalism, which saw the 
danger in permitting such vast wealth to 
remain in the control of an alien power; 
to the cupidity of Henry VIII., and to the 
cunning with which he distributed con- 
fiscated property among the dominant 
classes, so that there should be a powerful 
group opposed to any restoration of the 
old state of affairs. Scholars intimately 
acquainted with the period may find flaws 
in his story, but to the average reader it 
seems a convincing one, save in one par- 
ticular. The author paints somewhat too 
black a picture. All he says may be true, 
but there were some good and unselfish 
priests, and even bishops, in England dur- 
ing those centuries, and the outraged re- 
ligious idealism, which was not wholly 
dormant, played a greater part in bringing 
about the Reformation than he is inclined 
to recognize. Nevertheless, the author 
throws a most interesting light on a hith- 
erto neglected aspect of Church history. 
His use of the English language is not al- 
ways what one would expect of a professor 
in a Teachers’ College. H. W.F. 


A Curious Incident 


Uncie Sam’s CAmets. The Journal of May 
Humphreys Stacey, supplemented by the Re- 
port of Edward Fitzgerald Beale. Edited by 
Lewis Burt Lesley. Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. $4.00. 


“Full many a gem of purest ray serene” 
may be found tucked away in dusty and 
forgotten government reports. In the 
1850’s, when Jefferson Davis was Secre- 
tary of War, the Government imported 
some camels from Syria and attempted to 
utilize them in the arid regions of the 
Southwest as aids to our military estab- 
lishment. The camels were landed at a 
convenient place in Texas, being then 
driven all the way to California. The 
experiment was successfully carried out, 
but the camels were white elephants to 
the army and were sold, or abandoned. 
Some of their descendants are still to be 
found in the Southwest, but the Civil War 
withdrew attention from them. The rapid 
development of the railroads rendered 
them unnecessary, and so they faded out 
of the picture. The best part of this book 
is the daily diary of young Stacey, a bright 
officer who tells his experiences in detail 
and gives one a picture of a phase of 
pioneering which is like a whiff from the 
past. Stacey’s account is supplemented by 
the official report of Lieutenant Beale, 
who was in charge of the expedition. 
There is a map, a bibliography, and an 
index, and the editor has done a work- 
manlike job. E. F. 


Leathernecks 


By Captain John W. 
Charles Seribner's 


MARINES AND OTHERS. 
Thomason, Jr. New York: 
Sons. $8.00. 

Those who have already been delighted 
by Captain Thomason’s vivid pictures of 
marine life during the Great War need no 
introduction to the versatile author of Fir 
Bayonets and Red Pants. In this, his 
most recent collection of yarns of sea 
soldiers, he again exhibits that keen, fine 
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style, depth of appreciation, and delicacy 
of feeling that make his stories such good 
reading. With none of the grossness, the 
lack of restraint and balance that stamp 
your moderns who attempt to write of 
soldier life, there is all of the realism, and 
a great deal more of that curious mixture 
of light and dark that is in all of us. It 
need not be said that he knows his own 
service; it may well be remarked that he 
knows his own people. His opening story 
seems a little out of place in the beauty 
of its portraiture. Here, in this glimpse 
of Richmond in the closing days of the 
Civil War, one is reminded of Cable or 
Page. From this poignant beginning in 
the atmosphere of the old South, the 
scene shifts to China, and the style to that 
easy, frank conversation that is the es- 
sence of modern life. Throughout, whether 
it be with the Special Service Squadron 
on the Mosquitia Coast, or at Belleau 
Wood in the “late unpleasantness’, the 
pages are rich with the experiences of a 
keen student of life. Nor can we omit to 
mention the quick sketches that so enliven 
the Captain’s stories. Perhaps they lack 
the finish of fine drawings, but few men 
have been more successful in catching the 
elusive spirit of a human figure in action, 
or the stillness of death. A. R. H., JR. 


Tabloid Reviews 


By Blanche Bay- 
$2.00. 


Tuat Tuny May Bp ONDE. 
liss. Boston: The Stratford Company. 


This novel is an out-an-out appeal to 
Methodists in particular, and to all de- 
nominations in general, to stop being nar- 
row and intolerant and to get together. 
Stanley Wayne, a very flower of the 
Methodist clergy, finds being pastor of a 
wealthy Iowa church too complicated; he 
tries without success to fill a niche in a 
rural town on the Texas border; he fails 
to find peace as a Peruvian missionary. 
It is not until he reaches the trenches in 
France that he realizes that denomina- 
tions do not count. “We have been... 
long in understanding the real meaning of 
the Master’s prayer, but now we will work 
together to hasten the fulfillment of His 
great heart’s longing ‘that they may be 
one’.” The author feels very deeply on 
this subject and has brought many telling 
arguments to bear upon it. Whether the 
introduction of the love story adds to the 
effectiveness is doubtful, for it is awk- 
wardly handled. But, at least, it gives 
the book the classification of “novel”, and 
as such it will be read by many who 
would not open a serious book on religion. 
The evil of intolerance is a crying one. 
and every effort such as this to combat it 
should be lauded. H. M.P. 


UNIVERSAL ELECTROMAGNETIC HYPOTHESIS. 
By Alpheus J. Roberts. Boston: The Christopher 
Publishing House. $1.25. 


Words mispelled on every page; sen- 
tences which will not parse; science as 
bad as its English. To one reader, utterly 


incoherent. E. F. 
HAPPYLAND. By Ola Gates Blagden. Bos- 
ton: The Ohristopher Publishing House. $1.00. 


A dull and lifeless play in doggerel. 
Impossible dialogue and thirty-nine char- 
acters, mostly symbolic—whew ! EF. F. 


OUR CHILDREN 
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as 


Sacagawea 


FRANCES MARGARET FOX 


In the autumn of 1804, the Indians of 
the Mandan villages in North Dakota 
were surprised by the arrival of Lewis 
and Clark with their company of adven- 
turers. These men said that they were 
explorers who were bound for the Pacific 
coast. They needed an interpreter who 
could speak for them with the Western 
tribes of Indians who had never seen 
white men. 

Accordingly, they engaged the services 
of a French Canadian whose name was 
Touissant Charboneau. Sacagawea was 
his girl wife. Her childhood home was 
Idaho, beyond the western mountains. 
She was a Shoshone and was a happy 
little Indian girl until the awful day when 


the enemy came to make war. When the 
great battle was over between the 


Shoshones and the Blackfeet, the child 
Sacagawea and her dearest playmate were 
carried away into captivity. One of these 
two little girl captives escaped and found 
her way back to her own people. 

But Sacagawea was only five years old 
and could not get away from the Black- 
feet. They carried her far over the moun- 
tains to a Mandan village, where they sold 
her as a slave. The French Canadian 
interpreter, Touissant Charboneau, bought 
the seared little Shoshone child, and he 
and his wife took her home and treated 
her kindly. 

Indians in those days often had several 
wives. If an Indian lost his brother, it 
was his duty to marry his brother’s widow. 
Thus the widows were provided with pro- 
tectors. When Sacagawea was fourteen 
years old, the French interpreter followed 
the example of the Indians and married 
the little Shoshone captive, that he might 
take care of her always and protect her 
from harm. 

On February 11, 1805, when Sacagawea 
was only fifteen years old, her baby boy 
was born. He was a strong, fine baby and 
Sacagawea was proud of him. 

One day the interpreter told his girl wife 
that he had promised to go with the white 
men over the mountains to the Pacific 
Ocean. He knew she had always been 
homesick for the sight of her own people 
and offered to take her with him on the 
long journey. 

Sacagawea’s heart rejoiced at this news, 
and one April day she packed her little 
papoose on her back and fared forth on 
her five-thousand-mile journey. She was 
the only woman with the expedition, and 
if at first Touissant Charboneau feared 
that the hardships she must endure would 
be too much for her strength, he and the 
white men soon realized that Sacagawea 
was their best traveler. 

Almost at the beginning of the journey, 
Sacagawea, with her papoose strapped on 
her back, became the guide. Before the 


expedition had gone far into the wilder- 


ness, the Indian girl began to understand 
that she was going back over the trail that 
she had followed with the Blackfeet as 
a little captive. 

After many days of traveling, the men 
admitted that they were lost. Not one 
man in the company knew where he was 
nor which way to turn. It was then that 
both Mr. Lewis and Captain Clark begged 
Sacagawea to lead the way. The girl 
seemed to have the instinct of a homing 
pigeon, and knew by instinct in which 
direction to start toward her old home. 
Later, Sacagawea recognized landmarks 
which she had passed as a captive. But 
when the white men first relied upon her 
as a guide, she only knew her way by her 
strange natural gift for direction. She 
didn’t understand, but she traveled on, 
and the men followed the girl with the 
bright-eyed papoose on her back. 

One day in May, while traveling down 
a river in a canoe, the interpreter made 
a careless move and tipped it over. Into 
the rushing stream went all papers, in- 
struments, medicines, and everything that 
made the expedition possible. All seemed 
lost. The white men were in despair. 
Without their supplies they could not then 
push on to the Pacific, but must go back 
three thousand miles for a fresh outfit. A 
year would be lost for them because of 
that overturned canoe. 

But Sacagawea was there and she knew 
what to do. There was not a minute to 
be lost. The girl mother didn’t have time 
to say to anyone, “Hold the papoose!” 
At the risk of her life and his, she plunged 
from her canoe into the water with the 
precious load on her back, righted the 
canoe, and with lightning speed gathered 
up the floating papers and packages, and 
saved them. It is surely a wonder that 
the little papoose didn’t drown while his 
quick-witted mother thus saved the 
expedition. 

No wonder Lewis and Clark named the 
next river they discovered after their 
heroic guide. In these days, Sacagawea’s 
own river bears the name of Crooked 
Creek. 

In that summer of 1805, Sacagawea led 
the white men to the very spot where she 
had been captured, and there they camped 
for a time. When the journey was con- 
tinued, Sacagawea guided the company by 
landmarks that she remembered, even to 
the mountain pass. 

Beyond the mountains were Shoshone 
Indians in camp. When they saw a band 
of strangers coming, they were sure the 
Blackfeet were returning to make further 
war. Mr. Lewis noticed the chief on 
horseback. He carried a bow and arrows. 
The white man, who was also on horse 
back, rode toward the chief. Then he 
took his blanket, held it over his head 
by two corners, and made motions as if 
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he would spread it on the ground. This 
was a peace sign and meant that the 
chief was invited to be seated for a 
friendly talk. 

The white men had been so long ex- 
posed to the wind and weather that they 
were tanned until they looked like 
Indians. Therefore Mr. Lewis kept call- 
ing to the Indian chief, “tabba bone” as 
Sacagawea advised. She said it was the 
Shoshone word for “white men”. Then 
Mr. Lewis rolled back his sleeve to show 
the white skin of his arm. Accordingly, 
the Shoshone chief allowed the expedi- 
tion to enter his country and Sacagawea 
expressed great joy. She didn’t know 
then that the chief was her own brother. 

Most of the time Sacagawea had be- 
haved like a true Indian and had re- 
pressed all her emotions. But one day she 
searched for the girl friend she had loved 
as a child. When she found her old play- 
mate, the two hugged each other and 
behaved with “tender affection”, as the 
Lewis and Clark journals record. Imagine 
then the delight of Sacagawea when she 
discovered that the handsome chief of the 


Days Like These 


I like the tangled brakes and briers, 
The hazy smoke of forest fires ; 


The misty hills’ soft robe of brown, 
The ravished fields’ regretful frown ; 


The wrinkled road’s unconscious snare, 
The free, unbreathed, and fragrant air. 


I like the wide, unworried sky, 
The resting wind’s contented sigh; 


The rustle of the vagrant leaves, 
The whisper in the standing sheaves; 


The birds’ lament for summer lost, 
The stinging challenge of the frost. 


The sturdy life of stalwart trees 
Thrills in my veins on days like these! 
—Ella Elizabeth Egbert. 


Sentence Sermon 
Singing and making melody in yoar 
heart to the Lord.—Eph. v. 19. 


Shoshones was indeed her own brother. 
She wept with her head on his broad 
shoulder ! 

The chief told his long-lost sister the 
family news. All of her family were dead 
but two brothers and a sister’s child. The 
journal says that he was a small boy who 
was “immediately adopted by her’. 

At last Sacagawea said good-by to her 
brother and went on toward the west 
with her husband and the white men. 
And all the way to the coast she was not 
only the guide but the hope of the ex- 
pedition because of the unnumbered serv- 
ices she performed. The Lewis and Clark 
journals are filled with the praises of 
Sacagawea. The white men were fond of 
her papoose. They called him “Little 
Touissant”, and “Little Charboneau”, but 
his name was Baptiste. 

When a man fell ill on the way, it was 
Sacagawea who nursed him and made 
him take the herbs he needed for medi- 
cine. When starvation faced the expedi- 
tion, it was Sacagawea who knew what 
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plants and seeds to cook for food. It 
was she who robbed the prairie dogs of 
the artichokes they had stored away in 
their burrows, and then cooked them for 
dinner as she would have served potatoes. 

In December, 1805, the Lewis and Clark 
expedition reached the Pacific coast. 
Sacagawea saw the ocean—and a whale. 

In March of 1806, the exploring party, 
with their guide and interpreter, were 
back again in the Mandan village of North 
Dakota. The interpreter was paid five 
hundred dollars for his services, and the 
guide, his Indian wife, received honorable 
mention, especially recorded in the journal, 
in these words: 

“This man (Charboneau) has been very 
serviceable to us, and his wife particularly 
useful among the Shoshones. Indeed she 
has borne with patience truly admirable 
the fatigues of so long a route, encumbered 
with the charge of an infant, who is even 
now only nineteen months old. She was 
very observant, She had a good memory, 
remembering locations not seen since her 
childhood. In trouble she was full of 
resources, plucky and determined. With 
her helpless infant she rode with the men, 
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guiding us unerringly through mountain 
passes and lonely places. Intelligent, 
cheerful, resourceful, tireless, faithful, 
she inspired us all.” 

However, the white men who were 
safely guided five thousand miles by the 
Indian girl were always grateful to her 
for her services. When the little papoose 
of the long journey, Baptiste, was old 
enough to go to school, he was educated 
by Captain Clark at St. Louis. 

When the father of Baptiste died, he 
and his adopted brother Brazil then and 
always tenderly cared for their mother. 
In time Sacagawea moved to Wyoming 
with her two sons and there lived to be 
over one hundred years old. 

She seemed forgotten by the world. 
But when a century had passed after she 
had guided the Lewis and Clark expedi- 
tion across the Rocky Mountains to the 
coast, Sacagawea’s name became famous. 

There are now two beautiful statues to 
perpetuate the memory of the Indian girl 
who piloted the first white men who ever 
crossed the continent of America. 


[All rights reserved ] 


At the Bottom of the Bowl 


MARY BRADFORD 


“But I don’t want to go!” fussed Jack. 
“T’ve just this minute finished laying my 
tracks, and I’ve only had my electric train 
since Christmas!” 

“I'll promise your track will be un- 
touched when you get back”, said Mother. 
“Jump into your togs, like the helpful boy 
you are, and trot along. MHere’s the list. 
We need everything on it for supper. 
You'll be hungry by supper time, and so 
will Daddy, and so will Baby.” 

“Baby has cereal’, said Jack. 
doesn’t have supper.” 

“Cereal is supper, and cereal tops the 
list’, said Mother. “When Baby is as 
big as you are, she’ll help, too. It takes 
everybody’s helping to make a family. 
That’s a secret you never knew before. 
Run along.” 

Half an hour later, Jack was back, 
cheeks scarlet, eyes shining. ‘Mother!’ 
he called, the instant he was inside the 
door. “Mother! Where are you?” 

“Kitchen”, called Mother, briefly. 

Jack put his bundles absent-mindedly 
on the kitchen table, and dangled a pair 
of skates before Mother’s astonished eyes. 

“Yes, sir, skates!” said Jack, excitedly. 
“T was buying your stuff, and along comes 
Mrs. Brown and she gives me the skates 
and says Ted has outgrown ’em and Ted’s 
been meaning to give ‘em to me, and he 
forgets everything, Mrs. Brown says; so 
she thought she’d bring ’em herself before 
the skating was over, and she was on her 
way up, but she’d rather come another 
day, and will I take ’em myself! Skates, 
Mother !” 

“Skates, son!’ said Mother, laughing. 
“So that’s what you found at the bottom 
of your bowl to-day!” 

“My bowl?” 

“That’s what I tell Baby, when she eats 
her cereal”, said Mother, laughing. But 


“She 


Jack was too absorbed in his skates to 
listen. 

“And you said I could learn to skate 
this winter, and I didn’t have any skates, 
and now I have ’em!” 

“You mustn’t expect such a nice picture 
at the bottom of your bowl every time”, 
said Mother. “But you look hard enough 
each time, and you'll always find some 
kind of picture. Poor Baby finds the same 
one every day. But that’s the way we all 
begin.” 

Looking around, she found she had been 
talking to empty air. The whir and rush 
from the living room told her that the 
electric train had started on its daily trip 
across the country and back. 

Next morning Jack came to the break- 
fast table brimming with excitement. 
“And I dreamed I could skate, Daddy! 
Skate round and round the pond, just the 
way the big boys do. I’m going to try, 
right after breakfast.” 

Mother looked at Father. Father looked 
at Mother. “Don’t go alone, son’, said he. 
“Sorry I can’t stay home and take you. 
You go with some big boy, the first few 
times.” 

“Then I'll never go!” said Jack. 
“How’ll I know when a big boy’ll take 
me?” 

“Oh! nice things just happen—often 
happen”, said Father, hurrying for hat 
and overcoat. 

“And I wanted to go right after break- 
fast!” Jack reopened the matter with 
Mother, after Father had gone. 

“You couldn’t have gone at once, any- 
way”, said Mother. “Not till you sort out 
that tool box out in the garage. You 
promised Daddy yesterday that you’d do it 
first thing this morning.” 

““T could do it anytime, all day”, argued 
Jack, even while he got into his warm 
outdoor togs. 
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“Tm a great believer in eating your 
cereal without fussing’, said Mother. 
“You find all sorts of pictures at the 
bottom of the bowl.” 

“Cereal?” said Jack. “I’ve eaten my 
cereal. I’m not slow, like Baby.” 

“Baby’s doing her level best”, defended 
Mother, going over to Baby, who, in her 
high chair, was eating her cereal as fast 
as uncertain, chubby hands could manage 
an obstinate spoon. 

“You do the garage job, and I'll tell 
you the cereal story, the minute you come 
in’, promised Mother, seeing Jack’s 
baffled expression. 

An hour later, Jack burst in the front 


door, shouting, “Mother! Where are 
you?” 
“Kitchen.” 


“Mother, it’s all done, and Tom Barnes 
came along home from the pond, and I 
asked him if the skating was good, and 
he said, ‘Was it!’ and I told him ’bout 
my skates and he said I could go with 
him, right after lunch!” 

“What a lucky boy you are at finding 
pictures!’ said Mother. “We'll have 
lunch early so you'll surely be ready. 
Now I’m going to tell you the cereal- 
picture story, and you can’t say it isn’t 
true!” 

“You began ’bout Baby eating cereal’, 
said Jack, kicking off snowy overshoes. 

“Yes, that’s the right beginning. Baby 
doesn’t like cereal very much—think how 
much of it she has to eat! But you don’t 
hear her fuss much about it, now do you? 
She eats away, like the good Baby she 
is, and every time she’s through, she 
laughs and crows. Why, do you suppose?” 

“Why?” echoed Jack. 

“Because she has found the picture at 
the bottom of the bowl.” 

“That yellow duck?” 

“Baby loves that yellow duck, and she’s 
willing to eat up her cereal to find it.” 

“Well, what else?” prompted Jack. “I 
don’t see what Baby’s yellow duck has 
got to do with me, and you're always 
saying—’” 

“Baby’s yellow duck is where we all 
begin. When we got bigger, we find differ- 
ent kinds of cereal, and different pictures 
at the bottom of our bowls.” 

As Jack's face was vacant of under- 
standing, she went on: ‘‘Maybe the jobs 
you don’t like, but have to do, are like 
Baby’s cereal. Get through with them, 
and what do you find?” 

“What?” 

“Can't you finish the story?” Mother 
laughed at his blankness and gave him a 
hug. “Yesterday, didn’t you find skates 
at the bottom of your bowl? To-day, did 
you find Tom?” 

“Humph!” said Jack. 
work that way?” 

“Depends entirely on the eyes of the 
looker”, said Mother. “Maybe you had 
wonderful pictures at the bottom of your 
first two bowls, so you’d always look 
sharp, and find nice pictures when they’re 
not so plain. Sometimes they’re very 
faint; but you use your eyes, my son, 
and you'll soon find that the harder you 
look, the better game you play.” 

[All rights reserved] 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Memories 

To the Editor of Tom CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

Your story of the New All Souls Church 
in New York City is very interesting to 
me, first, because my father, Henry A. 
Patterson, was born in New York City in, 
1819, the year the church was organized. 
Both my parents were members of the 
church as far back as 1844. I often at- 
tended the church when I was a small 
boy, when Dr. Henry W. Bellows was the 
minister. I remember him well, and also 
haye a vague recollection of the Sanitary 
Fair, during the Civil War, or “War 
Between the States”, as they call it here. 
In my father’s old diary, he speaks of 
his attending Sunday morning services 
once and being invited to sit in the family 
pew of Mr. and Mrs. William Cullen 
Bryant. I also remember well the vener- 
able Peter Cooper, who was also a mem- 
ber of the church. In 1869 my family 
moved to Brooklyn and became members 
of the Third Unitarian, (Unity) Church, 
of which Stephen H. Camp was then the 
minister, and remained members as long 
as they lived. I, myself, am still clinging 
to the faith of my fathers, but Unitarian- 
ism does not have much influence in this 
Catholic, or fundamentalist, city. 

CHARLES H. PAYTERSON. 
New ORLEANS, La. 


“We Who Refuse” 

To the Editor of Tun CurisfraAn REGISTER :— 

In these days of ‘“‘Theists” and ‘‘Human- 
ists” rampant, what is to be done with 
those of us who are neither, who refuse 
to permit anyone to pick his favorite word 
out of the dictionary and, without regard 
to its historic values, paste it across our 
backs? In the meanwhile, it is our privi- 
lege to practice the good old pagan custom 
of using all our powers of moderation, 
proportion, and of putting things in their 
true perspective. Also, while the fad lasts 
we may, like Chaucer, greatly amuse our- 
selves by watching the passing show. 

Hinary G, RICHARDSON. 

N.Y. 


YONKERS, 


Book Censorship 
To the Editor of Tue CHRISTIAN REGISTER :-— 


Your editorial article on the proposed 
new book censorship law, while studded 
with gems of glittering generalities, is yet 
founded on two fundamental misconcep- 
tions. You favor the proposed bill be- 
cause “it places the censorship in the 
courts”. Why, bless you, it has never 
been anywhere else. Any citizen has the 
privilege and duty of calling to the atten- 
tion of the criminal sessions of the court 
any infraction, or alleged infraction, of 
any statute making any act a criminal 
offense. That does not create such citizen 
a censor. It is for the court to decide 
whether the law has been violated, and 
that constitutes the court the censor. 
Judicial censors may vary in their views. 
In The American Mercury case, a Boston 
court decided the number in question 
harmless to the youth, while, across the 
Charles, another court decided that it was 


wholly improper to be sold to Harvard 
students. Therefore we have, and shall 
continue to have, aS Many censors as there 
are courts. 

You also assume that whether a book 
is obscene or not is a matter of law to be 
ruled upon by a judge. Not at all. 
Whether matter is obscene is a pure ques- 
tion of fact. The judge says to the jury: 
“There is the book. If you find that it 
tends to corrupt the morals of the youth, 


you will find the defendant guilty. As a 
judge I can give you no help.” 
Now as to the proposed law. It is evi- 


dent that under it a writer may insert a 
chapter of sexual filth in the midst of an 
otherwise inoffensive story, and you sug- 
gest the court is powerless. Perhaps so; 
but as a practical matter, no jury of the 
kind that now serves in our courts is 
going to take a book—Dreiser’s “American 
Tragedy”, for instance—into the jury 
room and read the whole of it in order 
to determine whether “considered as a 
whole” it offends the law. Rather it will 
be curious to know what the fuss is all 
about, and, having found the objectionable 
passages, will promptly make up its mind 
and verdict without reading further. 

Remember, the book speaks for itself. 
It is the only evidence. Opinions of well- 
meaning people as to its innocence or 
otherwise have no place in the trial. 

What your argument logically means is 
that the law as to obscenity should be 
wholly repealed, leaving the effect of such 
books to that “quiet confidence in the 
decency and goodness of human nature 
which has always characterized the best 
of the races benefactors”. 

A futile gesture, such as the proposed 
law, does not, however, accomplish your 
desired end. 

EpmMunp A. WHITMAN. 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


(Mr. Whitman refers to our “generali- 
ties”, but he seems to have found enough 
specific points in the editorial to make a 
very interesting letter. Of course, censor- 
ship belongs in the courts. We know that, 
because we have been studying the whole 
subject intensively for months. The 
trouble is, most of the censorship in Bos- 
ton has never got to the courts, but has 
been carried through by individuals and 
organizations, in the most eccentric, arbi- 
trary, and, in cases, stupid manner. For 
one case that has appeared before a court, 
ten cases have been determined without 
trial and purely by methods that have 
shamed the whole State. 

We want a norm of conduct and a norm 
of procedure. Let complaints be made. 
We want to judge a book by its sincerity, 
its art, its service in cleansing and great- 
ening life. One could hardly suspect a 
great committee of respected and dis- 
tinguished citizens, who have drafted the 
bill, of less than the highest moral stand- 
ards and the greatest enlightenment. 

Mr. Whitman says “the book speaks for 
itself”. That is so. But to whom does 
it speak? We want the best intelligence 
of the law to be on the receiving end of 
the conversation, and that is what we be- 
lieve the bill made law will provide. 

—The Pprror.] 
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Unitarians of Winnipeg 


English and Icelandic services—Many 
young people interested 

Icelandic and English-speaking Unita- 
rians of Winnipeg, Cauada, are now meet- 
ing in the same edifice, that of the First 
Icelandic Federated Church. English- 
speaking services of the Unitarian Church 
ot Winnipeg are held Sunday morning, 
and the services of the Icelandic Feder- 
ated Church in the evening. Large num- 
bers of young people of both groups are 
being attracted by the English service and 
the social activities offered by the Unita- 
rian Church. At the first gathering of 
young people in the autumn, eighty of 
them were present. The Free Press Bve- 
ning Bulletin, which has the widest cir- 
culation of any paper published in the 
city, has been giving generous publicity 
to activities of the Unitarian Church. 
Rey. Philip Pétursson is minister of the 
Unitarian Church, and the Icelandic min- 
ister is Rev. Benjamin Kristjansson. 

The seventieth anniversary of the pub- 
lication of Darwin’s “Origin of Species” 
was celebrated November 24 last in the 
Unitarian Church. Mr. Pétursson re- 
viewed the present state of the evolu- 
tionary hypothesis, telling of the opposi- 
tion to it by the Fundamentalist churches. 

In a statement in the notice of the 
meeting which ratified constitution and 
by-laws of the Unitarian Church of Winni- 
peg, Mr. Pétursson said: 

“This church believes that there is no 
other way in which truth ean possibly 
be separated from error in religion except 
by investigation and the use of reason; 
and therefore that it is of the highest im- 
portance that there should be everywhere 
the fullest inquiry with reference to reli- 
gious things, in this inquiry every man 
being permitted to stand on his own feet 
and judge for himself, subject to no dic- 
tation or pressure from councils, synods, 
conferences, creeds, catechisms, fathers of 
the church, doctors of the church, or 
preachers. 

“For those who have this broad outlook 
on things religious, and who desire the 
freedom that Unitarianism offers, has this 
church been organized in Winnipeg.” 

In THe Recister of December 26, Word 
and Work section, it was stated that Dr. 
Louis C. Cornish “also spoke to the Eng- 
lish-speaking church in Iceland”, “Ice- 
land” haying been inadvertently written 
for ‘‘Winnipeg”. 


At Metropolitan Conference 


The Metropolitan Conference will hold 
its annual meeting Sunday, January 26, 
at the West Side Unitarian Church, New 
York City. At the afternoon session, 
Clinton F. Wilding will give an address 
on “Should the Church Advertise?” 
yroup conferences will take place during 
the hour before the dinner. Speakers at 
the evening session will be Rev. Raymond 
B. Bragg, secretary-elect of the Western 
Conference, and Dr. Gustay F. Beck, 
director of the Labor Temple School, New 
York City, who will speak on ‘“Unita- 
rians—And the Next Step”. 
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The Year in Richmond 


Twenty new members—Services to parish, 
community, denomination 


The following report of constructive 
progress made by the First Unitarian 
Church in Richmond, Va., was written at 
the request of a Richmond paper by the 
minister, Rey. N. Addison Baker: 


The First Unitarian Church in Rich- 
mond is happy for all the year 1929 has 
brought it in the closer association and 
identification of its activity with the life 
of the community, and especially for the 
sense of religious fellowship and friend- 
liness which is growing in this community, 
as it is growing in the world, to convince 
men and women that there are spiritual 
values in life which are wider and deeper 
than any man-made denominational or 
sectarian lines. It was a special pleasure 
to welcome the Rabbis of Beth Ahabah 
Synagogue in two of the services of this 
church and in return to have the minister 
of this church preach the union Thanks- 
giving sermon in the Synagogue. 

The secretary of the Department of 
Social Relations of the American Unita- 
rian Association brought two large con- 
gregations in the church to consider “The 
Social Obligations of Liberal Religion”, 
and in two other meetings and other con- 
ferences in the city vitalized the social 
contact this church seeks to make. 

The church has made its usual denomi- 
national contributions during the year, 
and in addition made its annual contri- 
bution to the Red Cross larger than the 
contribution of any of the preceding years. 

The men of the church in their League 
have made it possible for visitors from 
other religious denominations, and edu- 
eational and philanthropic organizations, 
to address a number of special public 
meetings in the church. 

Women in the church have participated 
with active interest in the newly organized 
Council of Church Women. In the Com- 
munity Fund campaign, one of the teams 
was captained by a woman from this 
church, and one of the men from the 
church is chairman of one of the im- 
portant committees of the Fund. 

The Sunday-school has enjoyed an ar- 
rangement whereby the pupils meet for 
the opening service with the regular 
morning congregation and go-to their 
classes in the vestry during the sermon 


period. The school took great pleasure 


in sending Friendship Bags to Mexico 
under the auspices of the Committee on 
World Friendship Among Children, and a 
‘Treasure Chest is already being prepared 
for the school children in the Philippine 
Islands. ' 

Within the church, while two of the 


oldest and most devoted members have 


been taken by death, the names of twenty 
new members have been added, and it is 
a special gratification that one of these 
new members is a Virginia woman who 
has distinguished herself in services for 
education and in philanthropies for the 
aged that are deeply valued, not only 
in this State but nationally. Another new 
member, for years was professor in one 


_ of the largest universities in this country ; 
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and all are members who haye joined with 
the seriousness of a high moral purpose. 

Physically the church has reconditioned 
its equipment within and without, and 
approaches the end of its financial year 
with all bills paid and no outstanding 
indebtedness. 


Unitarians, Congregationalists, 
Universalists in Joint Meeting 


A joint meeting of the Merrimack Valley 
Conference of Universalist Churches, the 
North Middlesex Conference of Unitarian 
Churches, and the Andover Association of 
Congregational Churches will be held at 
the First Universalist Church in Lowell, 
Mass., Tuesday, January 28. 

A symposium of the viewpoints of the 
three fellowships represented will be the 
afternoon program. Dr. Thomas H. Bil- 
lings of the First Church in Salem, Mass., 
will present “The Message of the Unita- 
rian Church”. Dr. Douglas Horton of the 
Leyden Congregational Church in Brook- 
line, Mass., will give “The Message of the 
Congregational Church’; and Dr. Jobn 
Murray Atwood, dean of the Canton Theo- 
logical School, ‘‘The Message of the Uni- 
versalist Church’. 

Dinner speakers and their topics follow: 
“Why Universalists and Unitarians Should 
be Permitted to Live’, Rev. Arthur 
Barber, Trinity Congregational Church, 
Lawrence, Mass.; ‘‘Why Universalists and 
Congregationalists Should be Permitted 
to Live’, Rev. Charles R. Joy, administra- 
tive vice-president of the American Unita- 
rian Association; “Why Unitarians and 
Congregationalists Should be Permitted to 
Live’, Dr. Leroy Coons, superintendent of 
the Massachusetts Convention of Univer- 
salist Churches. 

The speaker at the public service in the 
evening will be Dr. James Gordon Gilkey 
of the South Congregational Church in 
Springfield, Mass., and Amherst College. 


Miss Frederick in Florida, 
Then on to Pacific Coast 

Miss Virginia Frederick, field secretary 
of the Young People’s Religious Union, is 
completing a visit to young people’s 
groups in Florida, from where she will 
go to the Pacific Coast region, to remain 
until the end of March. Her itinerary so 
far has included Orlando, Tampa, and 
St. Petersburg, Fla., and she will be in 
St. Petersburg, Fla., January 24. 

Her tentative Pacific Coast itinerary 
follows: California—San Diego, January 
29-31; Los Angeles, February 1-3; 
Pomona, February 7; Long Beach, Feb- 
ruary 9; Santa Ana, February 10-12; 
Hollywood, February 13-14; Redlands, 
February 15; Pasadena, February 16-19; 
Santa Monica, February 21-23; Santa 
Barbara, February 24-26; San Jose, March 
1-8; Palo Alto, March 4; San Francisco, 
March 5-6; Oakland, March 7; Berkeley, 
March‘9; Alameda, March 10; Sacramento, 
Mareh 12; Stockton, March 14; Fresno, 
March 16. Oregon—Eugene, March 19; 
Salem, March 21; Portland, March 23. 
Washington—Seattle, March 25. British 
Columbia—Vancouver, March 28. Mon- 
tana—Butte, March 31. 
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Proctor Academy News Notes 


The basketball season began January 
11, games having been played with the 
boys’. and girls’ teams of Pembroke 
Academy. The Proctor boys won by a 
score of 56-6 and the girls tied 12-12. 
Later, teams from Plymouth High School 
were played, Proctor girls being defeated 
22-8 and the boys winning by 18-16. 

Rey. William Billingham of Laconia, 
N.H., recently gave an interesting illus- 
trated travelogue on Japan before the 
Alliance of Unitarian Women. As it was 
“guest night”, all members of the Board- 
ing Department as well as_ resident 
teachers were invited. 

The Proctor players are busy rehears- 
ing “Captain Applejack”, which is to be 
presented in the Town Hall the evening 
of Washington’s Birthday. Arrangements 
are also going forward for the annual 
Athletic Association fair which is to be 
held that afternoon. The Student Council 
has appointed Horace Westwood, 1930, of 
Hingham, Mass., as general chairman of 
the fair. 

The Practical Arts Department is 
greatly pleased to receive a set of very 
welcome and necessary tools as a gift 
from Henry D. Sharpe of Providence, R.I. 
It was also gratifying to learn that six 
large wrought-iron lights which this de- 
partment made for the new parish house 
of the Wellesley Hills, Mass., Unitarian 
Church have been installed and have re- 
eeived many favorable comments. This 
department is developing and expanding 
along very useful lines and it is expected 
that another year it will play an even 
more important part in the general life 
of the school. 


Rev. Arthur B. Whitney Called 
to First Parish, Quincy, Mass. 


Rey. Arthur B. Whitney has resigned 
the pastorate of the Unitarian Church in 
Leominster, Mass., to accept a call to the 
First Parish Church, Unitarian, in Quincy, 
Mass., popularly known as the “Church 
of the Presidents”. He will succeed Rev. 
Fred Alban Weil. Mr. Whitney will begin 
the duties of his new pastorate March 1. 

Before coming to Leominster in 1921, 
Mr. Whitney served as minister of the 
First Church, Unitarian, in Vlymouth, 
Mass., for ten years, and had previously 
held Unitarian pastorates in Passaic, 
N.J., and Saco, Maine. He was ordained 
in 1902. 

In addition to his constructive pastoral 
work in Leominster, Mr. Whitney gave 
himself to many causes of community 
betterment. He was of especial service 
to the work of the Wachusett Council of 
Boy Scouts, which was being organized 
the year that he came to Leominster. 


DuLutTH, Minn.—Rey. Henry J. Adlard 
is preaching a series of sermons entitled 
“‘Tsms’ Old and New, but Always Inter- 
esting’. It embraces stoicism, pantheism, 
mysticism, behaviorism, Calvinism, hu- 
manism, patriotism, materialism. Mr. 
Adiard also conducts a winter book course, 
in which outstanding books or plays are 
reviewed or read. It is well attended. 
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Religion’s Place in Life 


As conceived by men and women of the 
church in Dayton, Ohio 


Members of the First Unitarian Church 
in Dayton, Ohio, were asked by their min- 
ister, Rev. Edwin H. Wilson, what should 
be the place of religion in life. A syn- 
thesis of the answers. received was 
printed in Dawn, the church bulletin, 
under title of “The Heart of Our Congre- 
gation”, and it read as follows: 


What, ideally speaking, should be the 
place of religion in life? 

Eyer too inward, too subtle, too living 
to be captured completely in a rigid phrase 
or included in an adequate formula, the 
deep need of our hearts and its inward 
power in our .lives prompt us to these 
affirmations of the nature of free religion 
and the place it should fill in our life. 

Religion should have first place, as the 
unifying spirit of all life, the most vital 
necessity of our being, entirely permeat- 
ing us and guiding our thought, actions, 
and aspirations as a conscious influence 
through all phases of our existence, both 
in the church and outside in daily life. 

It should guide us into right relations 
with our fellow men, making us better 
every day in every way, building charac- 
ter, prompting loyalty, justice, tolerance, 
the love for truth, and increasing our use- 
fulness. It should be a comfort in sorrow 
and adversity, an encouragement when we 
are down-hearted, a challenge to sloth and 
indifference, and an added {joy in times of 
ereative service and achievement. 

It should make our life fuller by giving 
to us a broader outlook and more sym- 
pathy for other beliefs. It should make 
us less selfish by filling us with compelling 
aspiration for the good of all. 

Interpreter, critic, guide, beginning and 
end of our living, religion should lead to 
an active control of personal and social 
life in accordance with the highest ideals 
and purposes yet envisioned by humanity. 

It should be the beliefs by which one’s 
criterion of values is formed and, hence, 
serve as the basis of one’s behavior. It 
should be a philosophy of life inspiring 
one to the end that we each leave some 
lasting contribution to the benefit of prog- 
ress of mankind. But our general atti- 
tude toward the universe of which we hu- 
mans are a part and from which we. have 
emerged religious implies not only belief, 
but action. It implies active regard to 
the multiplicity of problems before society 
and to the fulfillment of personal life. 
Hence, religion should serve both the in- 
dividual and humanity, offering an in- 
spiration toward the better life of the 
individual and toward the moral improve- 
ment of the race. 

Finally, religion should be life itself, 
both for the dreamer and for the prac- 
tical one; an adjustment, vitalizing every 
activity, keeping alive our sense of wonder 
and making stars and atoms and all living 
things into glories for a knowledge of 
which we hunger and thirst; making to 
do the good as far as we know it the only 
possible course. Religion should give us 
the power to see in every soul the light 
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that lighteth every human being who 
cometh into the world, and show us the 
way to make that light shine brightest 
in our lives and the lives of others. 


Put Religious Ideal First 
in Industry, Says Dr. Dexter 


Speaking in Charleston, S8.C., and other 
Southern cities, Dr. Robert C. Dexter, 
secretary of the Department of Social 
Relations, is pleading with the people of 
the South to make the religious idea 
primary in their pending industrial 
development. 

Dr. Dexter made three addresses in 
Charleston. He preached in the Unitarian 
Church, Sunday morning, January 5, on 
“The Social Obligation of Religion’. That 
evening he spoke in the church on “In- 
dustry and the Social Conscience’. Mon- 
day evening, in the parish hall, he dis- 
cussed “Taking the Risks of Peace’. 

In his address on ‘Industry and the 
Social Conscience”, Dr. Dexter said: 

“Speaking in a Southern city, perhaps 
the Southern city par excellence, may I 
plead with you as citizens of the South, 
and as fellow-Americans and fellow-Chris- 
tians, to place the religious ideal highest 
in your pending industrial development. 
It was neglected in England and in my 
own New England, and as a result we 
sacrificed hundreds of thousands of men, 
women, and children to the Moloch of 
industrialism. We have had to learn by 
bitter experience that we could not neglect 
the human side of industry without pay- 
ing a bitter price. After all, industry, like 
the Sabbath, was made for man, not man 
for it. This means in practical terms that 
such factors as hours of work, the labor 
of women and children, democracy in in- 
dustry, security in periods of illness, acci- 
dent, and old age, unemployment, housing, 
ete., are at least equally as important as 
dividends and production. After all, the 
kingdom of God is not going to come on 
this earth with more and cheaper auto- 
mobiles, cotton cloth, or tobacco, but with 
healthier, happier, wiser, and kinder men 
and women.” 


Duluth Laymen Hold Symposiums 


The Duluth, Minn., chapter of the Lay- 
men’s League has been conducting an in- 
teresting series of symposiums. In addi- 
tion to one in which “come-outers” gave 
their viewpoints, another considered “The 
Composite Elements of American Civiliza- 
tion”. There were more than a ‘dozen 
brief speeches from natives, or direct de- 
scendants of natives of England, Scotland, 
Holland, France, Norway, Sweden, Poland, 
Germany, Switzerland, and Finland; also 
a Hebrew, a Negro, and a Slav, each one 
telling what his country had contributed 
to American civilization. Later, two local 
clergymen, one a Methodist who had lived 
in Russia, the other a Congregationalist 
who has studied Russia closely, joined 
with A. B. Clarfield, a native of Russia, 
in a symposium on “Russia, Past, Present, 
and Future”, 
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President Cornish to Address 
Meeting of Ministerial Union 


At the meeting of the Greater Boston 
branch of the Unitarian Ministerial Union, 
to be held in Eliot Hall of 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass., Monday, January 
27, at, 11 o’clock, President Louis C. 
Cornish of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation will speak on “My Recent Visit to 
the Churches in Western Canada and on 
the Pacific Coast’. 

President Percy W. Gardner, of the Uni- 
tarian Laymen’s League, and a represen- 
tative from the Young People’s Religious 
Union will tell of the progress of the 
Maintenance Fund to be raised for the 
continuance and enlargement of the work 
of these two organizations. 


Liberal Union in Hanska 
Moving Toward Completion 


At the annual meeting of the Free 
Christian Church, Unitarian, in Hanska, 
Minn., the president of the Liberal Union 
reported much progress made during the 
past two years in finishing the dining hall 
and the kitchen, thanks to the united 
efforts of the Look Up League and the 
Junior Alliance. He also stated that the 
Liberal Union is now entirely out of debt, 
and that he hoped to see the Union com- 
pleted, as originally planned, in a few 
more years. 

The secretary of the Sunday-school an- 
nounced an enrollment of some fifty pupils. 
The Look Up League reported a dozen 
meetings during the past year—not in- 
cluding any of the young people’s confer- 
ence meetings in June—with an average 
attendance of one hundred and sixty, and 
with an average collection, including the 
proceeds from the “Zander-Gump Wed- 
ding”, of $33.97. 


Bible Lectures in Memphis, Tenn. 


Dr. Frank W. Pratt of Richmond, Va., 
is to give his series of six illustrated 
lectures, on “The Origin and Character 
of the Bible’, in the First Unitarian 
Church of Memphis, Tenn., during the 
week of January 26-31, under auspices of 
the Unitarian Laymen’s League. Dr. 
Pratt recently concluded this course in 
Norfolk, Va., and in former years has 
given the lectures in several Southern 
cities for the League. 


Personals 


Eliot Davis, son of President George G. 
Davis of Lombard College, a junior at 
Antioch College, is serving as news editor 
of The Antiochian, the student paper. 


Rey. George L. Parker, of the First 
Unitarian Church in Toledo, Ohio, con- 
tributes an article on “The Worth of the 
Ministry” to the January issue of The 
Homiletic Review. 


In Unity Church Pulpit, Chicago 


Prof. Robert J. Hutcheon of the Mead- 
ville Theological School is serving as 
stated supply for the pulpit of Unity 
Church in Chicago, IL, until the end of 
the present church year. . 
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For “World Friendship”? 


Rev. Cornelius Heyn explains why his 
church did not take part in 
“Institute” 


The First Parish Unitarian Church in 
Scituate, Mass., declined to participate 
with other churches of the town in an 
“Institute for the Promotion of World 
Friendship’’—apparently a denial of the 
historic attitude of Unitarian churches, 
But the minister, Rey. Cornelius Heyn, 
made clear the reasons and indicated some- 
thing of the real animus of the “Insti- 
tute” in his communication to the sponsors 
of the event. Giving ‘the conclusions he 
reached from his visit to the office of the 
World Friendship Institute, he wrote, in 
part, as follows: 

“There I was told quite definitely that 
‘the main object behind the school is mis- 
sionary education’, and again that its 
main purpose is ‘missionary education, 
primarily’. I was urged to look over the 
textbooks in the bookstore downstairs, 
which would give me sufficient insight. 

“The ones I examined were all narrowly 
partisan in religion. I was unable to find 
any passage which showed any amount of 
sympathy with the world’s faiths other 
than the Christian one. I still retained 
some hope, however. There was one book 
of which the title was promising. That 
was: ‘Out of Their Own Mouth’. Here, 
I thought, might be a frank and impartial 
work consisting of descriptions of the 
great world religions, written by represen- 
tative adherents of them. It was nothing 
of the kind. The teachings in the books 
examined seemed to me to be not con- 
ducive to world friendship and univer- 
sality, but rather leading to draw the 
lines between the different religions and 
people even sharper than they are. The 
lesson in them was not: ‘Come, let us 
get together, let us hear from you Bud- 
dhists, Mohammedans, etc., so that we 
“may learn something from you’; but, 
‘Come, ye Christians, see how superior 
our religion is, how benighted the poor 
heathen, how necessary to impress or 
force our religion on the whole world’. 

“IT cannot look upon the movement as 
productive of world friendship. Rather 
do I think that it tends to widen the bar- 
riers between the different races and 
peoples—except those associated directly 
with the evangelical, Protestant wing of 
Christianity. 

“Unitarians are not interested in the 
conversion of the ‘heathen’, in bringing 
the heathen to Christ. Unitarians are not 
Christians—in that sense. They are will- 
ing and anxious to learn, and they will 
accept truth from whatever source, heathen 
and otherwise. They are not so confirmed 
of a profound superiority of Christianity 
over the other religions. Hence they re- 
main humble. 

“A Hindu or Mohammedan could belong 
to a Unitarian church without relinquish- 
ing the faith of his fathers. There are 
movements similiar to the Unitarian in 
Japan, India, and other countries. Those 
movements are not Christian, but they are 
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in close touch, more or less, with the Uni- 
tarian one here.” 

The Parish Committee of the Scituate 
Church made a counter suggestion that it 
sponsor a series of evening meetings led 
by representative members of non-Chris- 
tian faiths. Another plan, suggested by 
Mr. Heyn, was Sunday evening union. 
meetings for fellowship and friendly in- 
terchange of views. 


Addition to Parish House 
of Marblehead, Mass., Church 

The Unitarian Church in Marblehead, 

Mass., at its annual meeting voted to make 

ean extension to its social rooms to ac- 
commodate the expanding work of the 
church. The plans as presented include 
extension of the social room and kitchen, 
erection of a stage, added Sunday-school 
facilities, and redecorating. The treas- 
urer guaranteed that the cost could be 
met. The trustees were instructed to 
begin the work at once. The architects 
will be Kilham, Hopkins, and Greeley of 
Boston, Mass. 

Organizations reported commendable 
progress. The floors throughout the par- 
sonage have been done over, and a new 
heating equipment has been provided for 
the church. Owing largely to the activi- 
ties of the New Dorcas Society, branch of 
the Alliance, a liability to the American 
Unitarian Association has been met, clear- 
ing the books of all outstanding indebted- 
ness. Reports from the parish, the Alli- 
ance, the Laymen’s League, the Y. P. R. U., 
and the Sunday-school indicated that the 
society is in one of its most promising 
periods. Under the auspices of the 
League a men’s study class of twenty 
members has been organized, and meets 
with the minister, Rev. Edward H. Cotton. 

Officers were elected as follows: Presi- 
dent, R. F. Symonds; clerk, Murdock 
Clark; treasurer, A. C. Anthony; trustee 
for two years, Miss Helen Paine; trustee 
for three years, Mrs. P. H. Tarr; auditors, 
F. M. Kinsley, J. 8. L. Greene; trustees 
of Story fund, A. C. Anthony, R. F. 
Symonds, Murdock Clark. 

A tribute was paid to Joseph Worm- 
stead, aged ninety-one years, for his fifty- 
one years of service to the Unitarian 
Church, twenty of these as treasurer of 
the Story fund. 

Announcement was made of a substan- 
tial gift of money to the society by a 
friend, to be added to the permanent fund. 


Dr. Sockman at King’s Chapel 

The preacher at the King’s Chapel Sun- 
day morning service in Boston, Mass., 
January 26, will be Dean Willard L. 
Sperry of the Theological School in Har- 
vard University. Monday, January 27, 
Raymend C. Robinson will give an organ 
recital from 12.15 p.m. to 1 p.m. The 
preacher at the noon services, Tuesday to 
Friday inclusive, January 28-31, will be 
Dr. Ralph W. Sockman of the Madison 
Avenue Methodist Episcopal Church of 
New York City. Dr. Sockman is a gradu- 
ate of Union Theological Seminary. He 
is a member of the board of directors of 
the Federation of Churches, and a writer 
of prominence on religious subjects. 
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Dighton, Mass., Church 
to Undergo Restoration 


The Unitarian Church of Dighton, 
Mass., has accepted the offer of Mrs. 
Walter C. Baylies of Taunton, Mass., to 
restore the church building to its original 
state as nearly as present-day require- 
ments and certain needed modern changes 
will allow. A committee headed by the 
minister, Rev. George L. Thompson, has 
been appointed to confer with architects 
and Mrs. Baylies regarding the work. 
One of the most important changes to be 
made in the interior will be the extension 
of the baleony and organ loft at the rear 
of the auditorium along two sides, as it 
was in the original church. 

The erection of the church was begun in 
1767. The American Revolution caused a 
halt in construction, and it was resumed 
in 1797. The edifice was completed in 
1798 and remodeled in 1861. 


“as a Purely Social Influence” 


Roy M. Cushman, who, after three years 
of service, has retired as moderator and 
chairman of the Standing Committee of 
the Unitarian Church, Melrose, Mass., is 
executive secretary of the Boston Council 
of Social Agencies, and is thus well ac- 
quainted with the 150 agencies in the 
Council as well as with others throughout 
the country. In his address on retiring 
as official in the Melrose church, he made 
this significant statement—that he knew 
of nothing which could take the place of 
the church as a purely social influence, 
entirely apart from its main influence as 
a distinctly religious institution. He said 
he expected to keep up his church work 
and had found a very congenial place as 
a teacher of a class of boys in the Sunday- 
school. 


Heads Louisville Church School 


Rey. Alfred W. Hobart has been chosen 
superintendent of the school of the First 
Unitarian Church in Louisville, Ky. Mr. 
Hobart was formerly minister of the Uni- 
tarian Church in St. Cloud, Minn., and 
came to Louisville last autumn to join 
the staff of the Family Service Organi- 
zation. 


Help for Marion, N.C. 


The Alliance branch of All Souls 
Church, Unitarian-Universalist, Braintree, 
Mass., has sent a contribution of five 


dollars for relief of strikers and their 
families at Marion, N.C., in response to 
appeals published in THE REGISTER and in 
the local church bulletin. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky.—While Rey. Lon R. 
Call of the First Unitarian Church was 
preaching in the West Side Unitarian 
Church, New York City, his pulpit was 
filled January 12 by Frederic Weygold, 
president of the Board of Trustees of the 
Clifton Unitarian Church, and January 
19 by Paul L. Benjamin, secretary of the 
Family Service Organization. The service 
on both occasions was conducted by Rev. 
Alfred W. Hobart. 
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Every good life is 
a profession of 
| iets Wy pe it 
and it exercises 
a sure and silent 
INFLUENCE 


All Souls Church, Windsor, Vt., 
Is in Flourishing Condition 


Reports showing a flourishing condition 
of the society were presented at the 
annual meeting of All Souls Unitarian 
Church in Windsor, Vt. Talks were given 
by the pastor, Rey. Stephen G. Palmer, 
and by Lyman F. Cabot, superintendent 
of the Sunday-school. The meeting elected 
these officers: Vice-president, Ernest Kier ; 


treasurer, Will Mower; clerk, Gladys 
Monroe; members of WHxecutive Board, 
Mrs. Carrie Guernsey, Austin Veasey, 


After the parish meet- 
Mr. 


KE. C. Mugridge. 
ing, the Executive Board elected 
Mugridge chairman, 

Six new members have recently affiliated 
with this church. 


Among Liberals in Fresno 


Rey. Clarence M. Vickland, minister of 
the First Unitarian Church in fresno, 
Calif., spoke before the Congregational 
Forum, December 29, on “Humanism, a 
New Approach to Religion”. Previously, 
the minister of the First Congregational 
Church, Dr. Norman B. Henderson, ad- 
dressed the Men’s Club of the Unitarian 
Church on “The Influence of Modern 
Science on Religious Faith’. The Con- 
gregational men have been invited to join 
the Men’s Club. 

Dr. Henderson was pastor of the lirst 
Baptist Church in Los Angeles, Calif. He 
left that church because his freedom of 
expression was restrained, and entered the 


Congregational fellowship, accepting a 
eall to the Congregational church in 
Fresno, which is marked by unusual 
liberality. 


Good Social Strides 


There has been published by the Massa- 
chusetts Federation of Churches a very 
worth-while series of pamphlets in regard 
to the social function of the church. 
These should be of great interest and 
help to Alliance branches and to all 
churches trying to serve their communities 
intelligently. The pamphlets were pre- 
pared by the committee on the Massachu- 
setts Conference on Politics, Economics, 
and Citizenship of the Federation, and are 
as follows: No. 1, The Social Function of 
the Church; No. 2, The Family; No. 3, 
Christian Citizenship; No. 4, Personality, 


Property, and the Social Order; No. 
5, Economie Problems (Industrial and 
Rural) ; No. 6, International Education; 
No. 7, Religious Bducation. 


OF RELIGIOUS, 


EDUCATIONAL, 


SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


has in stock several plates, “mats” 
and proofs of the advertisements 
which it uses in its Preaching Mis- 
sion publicity. Many of these can 
be readily adapted for local church 
advertising of Unitarian principles. . 
Proofs of these ads will be gladly 
sent to any church seriously inter- 
ested in advertising, and “mats” can 
be furnished at cost. 


Unitarian Daymen’s League 


SIXTEEN BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


is erecting its new building, the gift of the 
Unitarians of America, at Fifty-seventh 
Street and Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago. Its 
students enjoy the privileges of the Uni- 
versity and affiliated seminaries which are 
located near by, and take part of their work 
under their professors. The other cultural 
and social institutions of a great city, and 
the opportunities which they offer for 
study and practical service, are also part 
of the School’s resources. 

In addition to training for the ministry, 
graduate courses are offered for parish 
assistants and directors of religious edu- 
cation. Rooms are available both for men 
and women students in the School dormi- 
tories. 

Students may enter the School at the be- 
ginning of the Spring Quarter, March 31, 
1930. 

For information address President 
SYDNEY Bruce SNow, D.D., 5659 Woodlawn 
Avenue, Chicago. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. 


For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


EARL MORSH WILBUR, D.D. 


LOMBARD COLLEGE 


Founded 1851 
Grorce G. Davis, PRESIDENT 


Co-educational, maintained jointly by 
Unitarians and Universalists. Balanced 
courses, modern in spirit and content, lead 
to recognized degrees in Arts and Sciences. 
A College not so large as to make instruc- 
tion impersonal, nor so small as to forbid 
thorough training in many fields. 


For catalogue or information, address: 
The Registrar 


LoMBARD COLLEGE, GALESBURG, ILLINOIS. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 184% Incorporated 1864 
THE PRINCIPAL .UNITARIAN WORK 


for children who need foster-home care 
IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Przsipent, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vicz-Presipent, PHILIP NICHOLS 

Cizrx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, PAUL C. CABOT. 

Directors: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Allston Burr, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, M.D., 
Miss Louise cee Herbert K. Hallett, Mrs. 
iors Hoar, Harry O. Mayo, Rev. Paul S. Phalen, 

rs. A. D. Sheffield, Edward C. Storrow, Jr. 
PARKER B. FIELD, Genznat Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 

Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books, 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroed. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller 
Treasurer. 
Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 
285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
2416 Allston Way, Berkeley 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


INCORPORATED 
TRAINING FOR RELIGIOUS LEADERSHIP 


A Normal School for Directors of Religious 
Education and Parish Assistants. Practical 
courses in administration. Special courses ar- 
ranged for Church School teachers and others. 
High academic standards. 


Rey. Lyman V. RuTLEDGR, President. 
For particulars address 
Miss ANNip M. Fitoon, School Administrator, 
83 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


‘In the foothills of the White Mountains’’ 


Boys only, beginning September. College, Gen- 
eral, Practical Arts Courses: Junior School. 


All Sports. Over fifty years, Unitarian aus- 
pices. Tuition, room, board, laundry, $800. 
Write to: 


CARL B. WETHERELL Headmaster 
Box 16. Andover, N.H. 


WINTER SPORTS UNION 


48 BOYLSTON STREET 


OUR CAMPING CLUB 
Otter Lake, Greenfield, N.H. 


Week-End Trips and Outings for Young 
Men. Information—HUB 1122 
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Dr. Norman in Addresses 
on Evolution of Religion 


A series of services in English are being 
held at the Liberal Union in Hanska, 
Minn., every other Sunday morning, by 
Dr. Amandus Norman, pastor of the Nora 
Free Christian Church (Unitarian). The 
services began January 12 and will con- 
tinue through April 18. The general sub- 
ject of Dr. Norman’s addresses will be 
“The Evolution of Civilized Religion’, and 
following is a prospectus of the topics: 

1. Religion: considered as a gradual ad- 
justment of man’s relation to life’s inner 
reality. 2. Roman Catholicism : considered 
as the great schoolmaster for the undis- 
ciplined human mind—in every genera- 
tion. 3. The Reformation: more par- 
ticularly the Lutheran war-cry: ‘“‘justifi- 
eation by faith!’ 4. The logical conse- 
quences of the Lutheran Reformation. 
5. Calvinism: the intellectual side of the 
Protestant Reformation. 6. Methodism: 
the revolt of the human heart against the 
merciless consistency of intellectual Cal- 
vinism. 7. Rationalism: a premature and 
one-sided call for the use of reason in 
religion. 8. Mysticism: the reaction of 
the “still small voice” against the arro- 
gance of the intellect as well as against 
the flabbiness of infantile pietism. 9. The 
ehureh of Ibsen’s “Third Realm”, where 
cosmic order will disclose an inner reality 
that in its relation to us is both divine 
and personal. 


Says President Stratton of M.I.T. 

(Continued from page 71) 
simple. Investors are not willing to be 
controlled by it. It is legitimate to buy 
real estate; the real estate may rise in 
value. But at the same time, others are 
purchasing real estate elsewhere on the 
same supposition. Each and every buyer 
anticipates an increase in values—that is 
why they bought. That is all right if 
values do rise; but sometimes they do not. 
It is simply a guess on the future, and is 
not sound financing from an economic 
point of view, as any honest banker will 
tell you. 

“Religion to me is an expression of a 
better life. We are probably better men 
to-day than people were in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries. Had you and 
I been living in those days, we would have 
been sent to the stake, no doubt, for our 
views. Yet those people were as honest- 
intentioned as we are. They simply did 
not possess the knowledge. They were 
dogmatic because they knew no better. We 
know better. The power of expression 
grows, but that does not alter a fact. The 
fact existed then and exists to-day. I 
find that religious people are eager search- 
ers after truth. I say scientific men com- 
_-—s«-pose a group of untiring workers impelled 

by a desire to distinguish the true from 

the false; but I am willing to say the 

‘4 same for most religious leaders I know— 
_ that much progress have we made during 
_ the last few centuries. What is the use 
4 of fretting because we have not yet de- 
termined the ultimate and absolute? I 
have never worried about the alleged con- 
 fliet between those investigating the seen 
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and those investigating the unseen. There 
ean be no conflict over truth; can there 
be? That objective is precisely what all 
of us are directing our energies toward.” 

As I passed out of the room and on 
down the corridors, my eye chanced on a 
display card including a picture of Dr. 
Stratton and a quotation of his offered 
to assist the Technology Christian Asso- 
ciation in a campaign for funds then being 
conducted among the students. It seemed 
that the quotation rather aptly defined 
the president’s influence: 

“Ags an organization the Technology 
Christian Association stands for those 
ideals which we should like to have im- 
bedded in the Institute. It gives a serv- 
ice to all undergraduates, particularly 
Freshmen, which cannot be measured in 
money. Subscription to its financial drive 
will pay a dividend appreciable to the 
student investor.—S. W. Stratton, Pres.” 


Derrorr, Mich.—A new junior young 
people’s group has been organized as 
the Polygon Club. Officers are: Presi- 
dent, Robert Holmes; secretary, Joseph 
Campbell; vice-president and treasurer, 
Eloise Hulbert. 


Pulpit and Choir 


GOWNS 


» Embroidered Pulpit Hangings, 
Bookmarkers, Fabrics, etc. 


Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


Specialist in Church Vestment and Embroideries 
for Half a Century 


Write for Special Offer for Early 
Season Orders. 


Cox SONS & VINING 


131-133 EAST 23rd STREET NEW YORK 


DR. RICHARD C. CABOT 
(Author of What Men Live By) 


Recommends 


Great 
Companions 


Compiled by 
ROBERT FRENCH LEAVENS 
Whoever forms the habit of seeking 
light and strength in the greatest 
writings of all ages will find Great 
Companions a godsend. 
RICHARD C. CABOT 


FOURTH PRINTING 
632 pages of text. Pocket edition on 
thin paper of superior quality. Regular 
edition $3, Leather $5. At Bookstores. 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc., Publishers 


25 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 


WESTBROOK 


SEMINARY and JUNIOR COLLEGE 


For Girls 


Thorough College Preparation 
Two Year College Course 
Piano Diploma Course 

i Usual Sports and 


Organized Recreation 


Agnes M. Safford, Principal. 
Maude P. Thayer, Dean. 


Portland, Maine. 


THE MAINTENANCE FUND 


Sixteen Beacon Street 


Boston, Massachusetts 


Eighty-three prominent laymen and women and ministers have 
joined the various headquarters committees of the Fund, because 
they believe that the well-being and growth of the Laymen’s League 
and the Young People’s Religious Union are essential to the strength 


and growth of the Fellowship. 


The Executive Committee of the Fund, still in process of formation, includes 
the following: 


WILtrAM C. CRAWFORD, Chairman 
CHARLES 8. BoxtstTer, Vice-Chairman 


Mrs. Caroline S. Atherton 
Richard Billings 

Gustave A. Breaux 
Robert Lynn Cox 

Jere A. Downs 

Panl Franklin 

Frank B. Frederick 
Henry H. Fuller 

Percy W. Gardner 

Hon. Morton D. Hull 


Robert M. Leach 
Newton E. Lincoln 
Emmet L. Richardson 
Henry R. Scott 

Henry D. Sharpe 

John McC. Sturgis 
Walter H: Trumbull, Jr. 
Miss Ruth M. Twiss . 
John F. Vaughan 

Robert Winsor, Jr. 
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A typewriter advertisement says chil- 


dren do better in school if they don’t learn 

writing. The signatures of famous men 

seem to bear out this theory, too. 
—Waterbury American. 


“Did I hear you say, conductor, that 
the locomotive was at the rear of the 
train?” “Yes, ma’am. We've got a loco- 
motive at each end. It takes an extra one 
to push up the mountain.” “Dear, dear, 
what shall I do? I’m always sick if I 
ride with my back to the locomotive.” 
—Selected. 


The musician met the village choir on 
their way to practice, laden with music 
rolls. “What are you going to sing?’ he 
asked them. “Bach”, replied the choir- 
master. “We always sing him!” “But 
don’t you find Bach a little difficult?” “’E 
was at first”, said the choirmaster. “But 
we smartened ’im up and now.’e goes just 
fine!”"—Tit Bits. 


The Survey publishes a special medical 
number, and the following is brought forth 
from another day, that of Daumier, artist 
and wit: “How is the patient?” ‘Alas, 
doctor, he died at six o’clock.” “Then he 
didn’t take my medicine?” ‘Yes, doctor.” 
“Then he took too much?” “No, doctor.” 
“It must have been that he did not take 
enough.” 


There went one day into the famous 
Tribuna of the Uffizi Gallery of Art at 
Florence a tourist armed with his guide- 
book, that gave him at least an air of 
discernment. He went to the Curator and 
said: “Are these your masterpieces?” 
“They are, sir’, said the Curator. ‘Well, 
I certainly do not see much in them”, said 
the tourist. “Sir”, replied the Curator, 
“these pictures are not on trial; it is the 
visitors who are on trial.” 


According to a Tokio dispatch, traffic 
rules for English-speaking tourists in that 
city read as follows: 1. At the rise of the 
hand of policemen, stop rapidly. Do not 
pass or otherwise disrespect him. 2. When 
the passenger of the foot hove in sight, 
tootle the horn. Trumpet melodiously at 
first. Then tootle with vigor and express 
by word of mouth the warning Hi! Hi! 
3. Go soothingly on the grease-mud, as 
there lurks the skid demon. Press the 
brake of the foot as you roll round the 
corners to save the collapse and tie-up. 


Robert Benchley protests in Life against 
the pronunciation of English actors, and 
cifes a young man who played “Cusins” 
in Shaw’s “Major Barbara”. Can you 
“nlace”’ this speech, and translate it? 
“PMetsnottth’sao ehvmeh seuhl thett 
trehbles meh: Eh hey seuhld et tenuh 
efften teh care abeht thett. Fh hev seuhld 
et fereh preuhfessorshep. Eh hey seuhld 
et tescep beinempressoned feh_ refusin 
t'neh texes fer hengmen’s reuhps end 
ehniust wehrs end things thet ehabhenh. 
Wot es ehl humen cehnduct beht th’daioy 
end heuhrly sao of ehur seuhls f’trehfles? 
Wot ehem neuh seoinet feh is neither 
meneh ehr pesition nehr kemfet, bet 
freelity and fpeuher.” 
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YES, WE ARE HONEST 


We believe in telling our friends the 
exact truth about pensions. This year 
things do not look as prosperous as 
usual. Annual contributions are coming 
in unusually slowly, perhaps because 
of other appeals, or business conditions. 
Yet old ministers cannot wait long for 
contributions to improve; the years be- 
fore them are not many. We must give 
them a generous pension now or never. 
Send your Annual Contributions to 


Rey. HaroLtp G. ARNOLD, Treasurer 
55 Emmons Road, 
West Roxbury, Mass. 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


ae following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 


Near A.U. A 
600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 


Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
B.B. 2680. 
HOTEL BELLEVUE 


Beacon Street, BOSTON 
Next to State House 
Rooms with bath $3.50 up Phone, Haymarket 2981 
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BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 

Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting—Normal—Secretarial. 

Shorter Courses: Office Management—Book-keep- 
ing—Combined—Stenographic—Civil Service. 

156 STUART STREET, BOSTON 
Founded 1879 Tel. Hancock 6300 
For Catalogue address F. H. BURDETT, Pres, J 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 
r word. Dis- 


ions. Minimum 
Watch these columns each 


Transient rate 4 cents 

count for 6 or more insertio 
charge $1.00. 
week. 


Rate card furnished on request. 


COMFORTABLE ROOM in private home. De- 
sirable and convenient location. Mrs. W. Srep- 
MAN, 8 Newsome Park, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


WHOLESOME FILM SERVICE, Inc. 
SELECTIVE FILM SERVICE 
FOR EVERY CHURCH OCCASION 


Most complete library in New England on 
safety standard film—Religious, Ethical and 


Recreational. 
48 MELROSE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
HAN. 0155-0156. 


When ordering change of 
address please send old 
as well as new address. 
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Church Announcements 


BOSTON, 
CIPLES, 


MASS.—CHURCH OF THB DIs- 
corner of Jersey and Peterborough 
Streets. Minister, Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, 
D.D. Church service at 11 a.m. Disciples 
School at 9.45 a.m. Kindergarten at 11 a.m. 


BOSTON, MASS.—FIRST CHURCH (1680), 
corner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. 
Rey. Charles E. Park, D.D., minister. Sunday 
School, 9.45 a.M. Morning service, 11 A.M. 
Communion service immediately after morning 
service on the first Sunday of each month. 
All seats free at all services. The church is 
open daily from 9 to 5. All welcome. 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL (1686), 
School and Tremont Streets. Minister Emeri- 
tus, Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D. Minister-in- 
Charge, Rev. John Carroll Perkins, D.D. 
Chorus of men’s voices; Raymond C. Robinson, 
Mus. Bae., organist and choirmaster. Sunday 
at 11 a.m., Morning Prayer, with sermon by 
Dean Willard L. Sperry, D.D. Week-day serv- 
ices, 12.15 p.m. Monday, Organ Recital. ‘Tues- 
day to Friday, inclusive, preacher, Rev. Ralph 
W. Sockman, D.D., Madison Avenue Methodist 
Episcopal Chureh, New York City. 


. BOSTON, MASS.—SECOND CHURCH (1649), 
Beacon Street and Audubon Road. Rey. Ed- 
ward A. Horton, D.D., minister emeritus. 
9.30 A.M., Church School. 11 A.M., Morning 
service; chorus choir under Homer Humphrey. 
Rev. Ralph H. Baldwin will preach January 26. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—THE FIRST UNI. 
TARIAN CHURCH, Buclid Ave. at East 82nd 
Street. Rev. Dilworth Lupton, minister; Miss 
Gertrude H. Taft director of Religious Educa- 
tion. 9.30 a.m., Church School; 11 a.m., Morn- 
ing service. 


MILTON, MASS.—THE FIRST PARISH. 
Minister, Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service at 
11 a.m. Sermon by the minister. 


NEW YORK.—ALL SOULS CHURCH, Dr. 
Minot Simons, minister. Services in the hall 
of the MacDowell Club, 166 East 73rd Street. 
during the erection of the new church at 80th 
Street and Lexington Ave. Welcome to friends 
and strangers. Sunday 11 a.m. Church office 
at 183 East 80th Street. 


NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE 


14 JOHN ELIOT SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 
1883—1929 


Eddcational and Social Activities 
Sponsored by Unitarians in New England 


B. Farnam Sira, Pres. EpwarpJ Samson, Treas 

5 Academy Lane, 

Concord. Mass 
Frepericx J. Souue, Resident Director 


